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Cargo Carried by United States Flag Vessels Comprised 45%, Against 48% in 1948 


U.S. Foreign Water-Borne Commerce 


A Review of 1949 


J. Epwarp Ey 


CHIEF, FOREIGN TRADE DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


and 


NATHAN HABIB 
CHIEF, SHIPPING STATISTICS SECTION, 
FOREIGN TRADE DIVISION, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


= STATES exports and im- 
ports by vessel in 1949 (including trade 
with Canada) amounted to 133,000,000 
long tons, a slight decrease from the total 
of 139,000,000 long tons recorded during 
1948 but still more than 50 percent above 
the prewar tonnage which averaged 
about 85,000,000 long tons annually dur- 
ing 1935-39. Including in-transit car- 
goes and export shipments on Depart- 
ment of Defense controlled vessels, 
United States exports and imports by 
vessel amounted to 147,000,000 long tons 
in 1949, compared with 153,000,000 long 
tons in 1948. The first part of the review 
which follows changes in the United 
States water-borne foreign commerce in 
1949, deals principally with the regular 
commercial import and export cargo 
which totaled 133,000,000 long tons. 
Supplemental information on the smaller 
totals of in-transit cargo and cargo car- 
ried by Department of Defense controlled 
vessels is provided later in the review. 


Tonnage Excluding In-Transit 
and Defense-Controlled 


Although there was a 4-percent decline 
in the foreign water-borne tonnage in 
1949 as compared with 1948, there was a 
10-percent decrease in dry cargo (imports 
increased 7 percent, and exports de- 
creased 19 percent) and a 12-percent 
increase in tanker tonnage (imports 
increased 24 percent and exports de- 
creased 18 percent) ; significantly for the 
first time since World War I, cargo ton- 
nage imported into the United States 
exceeded cargo tonnage exported by 


5,000,000 tons. 
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The over-all decrease of 19 percent in 
export tonnage was partially compen- 
sated by an increase of 15 percent in 
imports. Traffic throvgh the Great 
Lakes coastal area declined 22 percent 
and represented the most significant 
shift in the volume of foreign water- 
borne commerce handled. Traffic 
through other coastal areas in terms of 
combined exports and imports showed 
relatively little change in the 2 years 
because the decrease in exports was 
accompanied by an increase in imports. 
Pacific coast ports witnessed an over-all 
increase of 5 percent in total tonnage, 
largely because of dry-cargo-tonnage 
increases of 16 percent in contrast to a 
decrease of 15 percent in the smaller 
tanker cargoes. Gulf-coast ports in- 
creased 4 percent in tonnage, primarily 
because of an increase in tanker cargoes. 
The over-all Atlantic-coast port tonnage 
decreased 2 percent, reflecting an 11-per- 
cent decrease in dry-cargo tonnage and 
a 16-percent increase in tanker cargoes. 


Significant increases in the amounts of 
imports were recorded by all coastal 
areas, with the Gulf-coast area showing 
an increase of 29 percent; Pacific coast, 
24 percent; Great Lakes, 23 percent; and 
Atlantic coast, 11 percent. The decline 
in exports was felt by all coastal areas 
with Great Lakes showing a decline of 
30 percent; Atlantic coast, 21 percent; 
Gulf coast, 6 percent; and Pacific coast, 
only 2 percent. Although dry-cargo ex- 
ports decreased at Atlantic and Gulf 
coastal areas, Pacific-coast ports showed 
an increase of 16 percent in 1949 as com- 
pared with 1948. 

Sea-borne trade (excluding trade 
through United States Great Lakes 
ports) did not decline between 1948 and 
1949. Dry-cargo exports decreased 13 
percent from 46,616,000 long tons to 
40,403,000 long tons, and dry-cargo im- 
ports increased 5 percent from 29,265,000 
long tons to 30,746,000 long tons. Tanker 
exports declined 19 percent from 9,893,- 
000 long tons to 8,039,000 long tons, 
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CHART 2. TOTAL EXPORT-—IMPORT TONNAGE CARRIED IN 
UNITED STATES FLAG AND FOREIGN FLAG VESSELS IN 
THE TRADE WITH TEN LEADING TRADE AREAS 
1948, 1949 
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whereas tanker imports increased 24 per- 
cent from 27,428,000 long tons to 
34,022,000 long tons. 


Proportion of Cargo Carried on 
United States Flag Vessels 


As shown in table A and chart 1, the 
proportion of cargo carried on United 
States flag vessels in the foreign water- 
borne commerce of the United States de- 
clined in all categories, with the excep- 
tion of the relatively minor class repre- 
senting tanker-vessel exports. In terms 
of total trade, 45 percent of the cargo 
tonnage was carried on United States 
flag vessels during 1949 in comparison 
with 48 percent during 1948 and 54 and 
60 percent during 1947 and 1946, respec- 
‘tively. (Including shipments on De- 
partment of Defense controlled vessels 
which are all of United States flag regis- 
try, 49 percent of the cargo tonnage was 
carried on United States flag vessels dur- 
ing 1949 in comparison with 51 percent 
during 1948.) 

The most important drop from 1948 to 
1949 occurred in imports on dry-cargo 


4 





vessels where United States flag vessels 
accounted for only 36 percent of the trade 
in comparison with 47 percent during 
1948 and 56 percent in 1946. 





TasLe A.—Percent of Cargo Tonnage Car- 
ried on United States Flag Vessels in the 
United States Export and Import Trade, 
by Year 1946-49 and by Month During 
1949 

















Percent of cargo tonnage carried on 
United States flag vessels 
Year and 
month . . 

Total nae a Tanker| Tanker 

trade exports|im ports exports|imports 

ee 60 61 56 40 76 
nee 54 51 54 36 75 
aS 48 40 47 32 76 
= 45 36 36 37 71 
January..._- 47 36 44 32 69 
February - - - 47 37 38 38 76 
March.-..._. 45 35 38 34 76 
ees 48 40 40 34 81 
EE 46 38 35 39 82 
=e 45 39 36 35 75 

, eee 43 32 35 36 70 
August...... 42 34 34 36 71 
September. . 44 33 32 51 70 
October__-_-- 46 37 31 32 67 
November-- 44 32 | 37 49 64 
December-..| 46 37 | 40 33 | 60 

| 











Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Divi- 


sion, Summary Reports FT-973, United States Foreign 


Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. 





With respect to dry-cargo exports, 
United States flag vessels also accounteq 
for 36 percent of the trade in 1949, com. 
pared with 40 percent in 1948 and 51 ang 
61 percent during 1947 and 1946, respec. 
tively. 

The percentage of tanker-vessel ex. 
ports shipped on United States flag ves. 
sels rose from 32 percent in 1948 to 37 
percent in 1949, but was offset by a de. 
crease in tanker-vessel imports where 
the proportion of United States flag ves. 
sels declined from 76 percent in 1948 to 
71 percent in 1949. 

United States flag participation op 
dry-cargo and tanker vessels in United 
States ocean-borne trade, exclusive of 
trade with Canada, has decined from the 
peak of 68 percent in 1946 to 50 percent 
in 1949. United States flag vessels dur- 
ing 1949 carried only 40 percent of the 
total ocean-borne trade in both exports 
and imports aboard dry-eargo vessels 
and 66 percent of the tanker trade, as 
compared with 69 percent and 49 percent 
for dry-cargo vessels, and 64 percent and 
66 percent for tankers in 1946 and 1948, 
respectively. 

In ocean-borne dry-cargo export trade, 
United States flag participation has de- 
declined steadily from 71 percent in 194 
to 46 percent in 1948 and 39 percent in 
1949 In the import trade, the decline 
has not been as marked, falling from 65 
percent in 1946 to 42 percent in 1949, 

With regard to ocean-borne exports on 
tanker vessels, United States flag par- 
ticipation in 1949 was 35 percent as 
against 25 percent in 1948 but still rep- 
resented a decline from the 38 percent 
in 1946. Tanker imports showed a grad- 
ual decline from 76 percent in 1946 to 
71 percent in 1949. 


Amount of Export and Import 
Trade by Foreign-Trade Areas 


The decline of approximately 6,000,000 
long tons in vessel import and export 
tonnage between 1948 and 1949 exclud- 
ing in-transit and defense-controlled 
cargo was an almost exact reflection of 
the decrease of 5,973,000 long tons of 
dry-cargo exports to Great Lakes Can- 
ada. As shown in table B, the remainder 
of the vessel trade, considered as an ag- 
gregate, remained virtually stationary 
between 1948 and 1949. Tonnage de- 
creases in certain areas were balanced by 
increases in the trade with other areas. 
The principal declines occurred in the 
trade with the Bayonne-Hamburg Range, 
totaling 28 percent; the East coast of 
South America, 35 percent; and the 
Azores, Mediterranean, and Black Sea 
area, 16 percent. The major increases 
occurred in the trade with the Caribbean 
area amounting to 10 percent; the India, 





Persian Gulf, and Red Sea area, 35 per- | 


cent; the Baltic, Scandinavia, Iceland, 
and Greenland region, 14 percent; and 
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Taste B.—United States Exports and Imports Combined, by Vessel To and From 10 
Leading Trade Areas: 1949 and 1948 






































[Shipping weight in thousands of long tons] 
| 1949 1948 | 
Trade area i pee oP ‘ : I pcg 
Shipping | Percent of | Shipping | Percent of 8 
weight | total trade} weight | total trade 

——— =e A SS eS ee ee ii ae fi: ~ =) ae + ” 
RN ge sani sangea i bwetee aw eates atl 133, 246 | 100 | 139, 043 | 100 | —4 

Total ocean-borne (excluding trade with Canada) - 105, 391 79 105, 001 | 76 (*) 
i ieaiticncdeeabviectanennnsivcnniinnns peked 39, 126 29 35, 438 | 25 +10 
Great Lakes Canada. --..---------- SP RAE eS 19, 939 15 25, 607 | 18 —22 
Bayonne-Hamburg et ahteit am eine ak cas binant 12, 692 10 17, 688 13 —28 
Azores, Mediterranean, and Black Sea____- eee eae 10, 063 8 11, 985 9 | —16 
East coast South America... .----...------...- 3, 968 3 6, 104 | 4 | —35 
India, Persian Gulf, and Red Sea-..----._--.--------- 8, 074 6 5, 962 | iil +35 
Atlantic Canada and Newfoundland. .-.-._-----__--___- 4, 755 4 5, 429 | 4 | —12 
SNE TINNUN BIUMTIOR. «<5 ~ new one ence -—--.6-<=- 5, 570 4 5, 160 | 4 +8 
Baltic, Scandinavia, Iceland, and Greenland...______- 5, 285 | 4 4, 650 | 3 14 
United Kingdom and Ol ere an aaa eater 4, 653 3 4, 470 | $ he 
Other trade areas (including Pacific Canada) --___-___- 19, 121 14 16, 550 | 13 +16 











*Less than 0.5 percent. 


SourcE: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, Summary Reports F T-973, United States Foreign Water- 


Borne Trade by Foreign Area. 


Note: Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from the sums of rounded amounts. 


in the trade with other areas, 16 percent 
(includes primarily Japan, Philippines, 
Pacific Canada, and Australasia). 

Most of the changes in United States 
export tonnage to various trade areas 
occurred in export shipments on dry- 
cargo vessels, while, conversely, the 
changes in import tonnage from various 
trade areas were attributable mainly to 
shipments on tanker vessels. Exports on 
dry-cargo vessels declined from 68,000,- 
000 long tons in 1948 to 55,000,000 long 
tons during 1949, largely because of de- 
creased exports of coal, wheat, wheat 
flour, other flour and grain preparations, 
petroleum products, vegetables and prep- 
arations, and industrial chemicals. 

In addition to a 30-percent drop of 
nearly 6,000,000 long tons between 1948 
and 1949 in dry-cargo exports to Great 
Lakes Canada (largely due to coal, iron 
ore, and crude pertoleum), dry-cargo 
exports to the Bayonne-Hamburg Range 
declined by more than 5,000,000 long tons 
or 32 percent, while additional declines 
of 2,000,000 long tons or 52 percent oc- 
curred in dry-cargo exports to the East 
coast of South America and 1,500,000 
long tons or 15 percent to the Azores, 
Mediterranean, and Black Sea trade 
area. Increases in dry-cargo exports 
were shown in the trade with the Re- 
public of the Philippines, Japan, United 
Kingdom, and the Baltic trade area, 
largely because of increased trade in 
grains, fodders and feeds, steel-mill 
products, fertilizers, oilseeds, and saw- 
mill products. 

Imports on tanker vessels increased 
from 27,500,000 long tons in 1948 to over 
34,000,000 long tons in 1949. A large 
proportion of the increased imports on 
tanker vessels came from the Caribbean 
Which showed an increase from 23,000,- 
000 long tons in 1948 to 27,000,000 long 
tons in 1949, and from the India, Persian 
Gulf, and Red Sea area, which rose from 
3,000,000 long tons to 5,000,000 long tons. 
Increased tanker imports from the Gulf 
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coast of Mexico largely accounted for 
the remainder of the difference between 
the 2 years. 

Imports on dry-cargo vessels in- 
creased 7 percent in 1949 as compared 
with 1948, or from 33,000,000 long tons 
to 35,000,000 long tons. Greater imports 
from Great Lakes Canada of iron ore, 
barley, wheat, and newsprint were pri- 
marily responsible for the increase. 

Another large increase of 500,000 long 
tons occurred in imports from the Bay- 
onne-Hamburg Range, largely because 
of increased receipts of tin, metal and 
manufactures, iron and steel semimanu- 
factures, steel-mill products, fodders and 


feeds, coal-tar products, and fertilizers. 
Other trade areas which also had in- 
creases were South China, Formosa, and 
the Philippines, 400,000 long tons; Baltic, 
Scandinavia, Iceland, and Greenland, 
400,000 long tons; and India, Persian 
Gulf, and Red Sea, 300,000 long tons. A 
marked decrease occurred in imports 
from the Azores, Mediterranean, and 
Black Sea trade area which showed a 
decline of approximately 600,000 long 
tons from 1948 to 1949, representing a 29- 
percent decrease. Also significant was a 
15-percent decline in the import trade 
from the United Kingdom and Eire trade 
area. 

Exports on tanker vessels declined 
2,000,000 long tons—from 11,100,000 long 
tons in 1948 to 9,100,000 long tons in 
1949. The largest declines in tanker ex- 
ports occurred in the Great Lakes 
Canada area where trade decreased 
from 2,300,000 long tons to 1,700,000 
long tons; in the United Kingdom and 
Eire area, from 2,000,000 long tons 
to 1,600,000 long tons; and in Bayonne- 
Hamburg Range from 1,000,000 long tons 
to 600,000 long tons. 


Percentage of Dry-Cargo Ship- 
ments Carried on United 
States Flag Vessels To and 
From Various Foreign-Trade 
Areas 


As shown in table C, the percentage 
of dry-cargo exports and imports han- 





Loading deck cargo. 








dled by United States flag vessels con- 
tinued to decline generally throughout 
most trade areas. United States flag 
vessels, which in 1948 had carried 40 
percent of the dry-cargo tonnage ex- 
ported from the United States, accounted 
for only 36 percent of that tonnage in 
1949. (Including shipments on Depart- 
ment of Defense controlled vessels which 
are all of United States flag registry, 45 
percent of the dry-cargo tonnage ex- 
ported from the United States during 
1949 was carried on United States flag 
vessels compared with 47 percent during 
1948.) 

The principal decline occurred in the 
Bayonne-Hamburg Range where the 
percentage of the tonnage exported on 
United States flag vessels dropped from 
50 percent in 1948 to 33 percent in 1949. 
Other declines in United States flag par- 
ticipation in the dry-cargo export trade 
occurred in the Caribbean area where 
the percentage declined from 61 percent 
in 1948 to 47 percent in 1949: in the West 
coast of South America the decline was 
from 59 percent in 1948 to 48 percent in 
1949; in the India, Persian Gulf, and Red 
Sea area from 42 percent to 34 percent: 
and in other trade areas (including South 
and East Africa, North China, Japan, 
and Australasia) from 43 percent to 35 
percent. Including shipments on De- 
partment of Defense controlled vessels 
which are all of United States flag regis- 
try, the percentages shown for the par- 
ticlpation of United States flag vessels 
in the dry-cargo export trade with the 
Bayonne-Hamburg Range, the Azores, 
Mediterranean, and Black Sea area, and 
other trade areas (including South and 
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CHART 3. SHIPPING WEIGHT AND VALUE OF UNITED STATES WATER—BORNE 
FOREIGN TRADE BY UNITED STATES COASTAL AREA 
1946, 1947, 1948 AND 1949 
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East Africa, North China, Japan, and 
Australasia) in 1948 and 1949 would be 
increased appreciably primarily as a re- 
sult of foreign-aid shipments to Ger- 
many, Austria, Japan, and Korea. 
Small increases in the percentage of 
dry-cargo exports carried on United 
States flag vessels occurred in ail 
European trade areas, with the exception 
of the Bayonne-Hamburg area. In the 
Baltic and Scandinavian area there was 


TABLE C.—United States Exports and Imports on Dry-Cargo Vessels, Showing the Percent 
Carried on United States Flag Vessels and the Percent of Increase or Decrease, 1949 


and 1948 


[Shipping weight in thousands of long tons] 


Dry-cargo exports 


= 1949 
lrade area Petal -| Percent 
= of 
Ship- | Percent! change 
ping | Us 
weight Jets 
Total___- ...| 55, 020 36 —19 
Total ocean-borne (ex- 
cluding trade with 
Canada - f a. | 39 —14 
Caribbean - __- Paes 47 —3 
Great Lakes Canada _| 14, 226 31 —30 
Bayonne-Hamburg Range_____| 10, 661 33 —32 
Azores, Mediterranean, and 

Black Sea___- ‘ _._| 8,269 55 —15 
East Coast South America______ 1, 784 28 —52 
India, Persian Gulf, and Red 

ae PRS 1, 850 34 -—7 
Atlantic Canada and New- 

OS OS eS aes 948 (*) —34 
West Coast South America____- 979 48 +21 
Baltic, Scandinavia, Iceland, 

and Greenland________- 1, 978 27 +21 
United Kingdom and Eire 2, 541 32 +42 
Other trade areas (including 

7, 857 35 +20 


Pacific Canada)__________ 


*Less than 0.5 percent. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, Summary Reports FT-973, 


Borne Trade by Trade Area. 


NOTE: Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from the sums of the rounded 


amounts. 
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1948 1949 1948 
Percent 
Ship- Percent Ship- Percent Prd ze | Ship- Percent 
ping U.s ping Us ane ping Us 
weight a weight wheres weight ce 
703 40 | 35, 023 36 +7 | 32,732 47 
5,910 46 | 26,316 42 +5 | 25, 037 55 
, 049 61 6, 818 26 —2 6, 992 50 
20, 199 29 3, 984 23 +31 3, 043 16 
790 50 1, 346 2 +57 857 40 
9, 72 5l 1, 388 28 —29 1, 961 41 
3, 713 31 1, 981 44 —2 2, 019 54 
, 998 42 | 1,278 35 +26 1, 018 52 
432 4 3, 407 a) -4 3, 539 16 
8O8 59 4, 263 79 —] 4, 288 8&5 
1, 633 20 2, 757 24 +16 2,377 28 
, 791 29 391 34 —15 462 36 
6, 561 43 7, 410 47 +20 6, 176 58 


-ry-cargo imports 


United States Foreign Water- 


an increase from 20 percent in 1948 to 
27 percent in 1949; in the Azores, Medi- 
terranean, and Black Sea area the 
increase was from 51 percent to 55 per- 
cent; and in the United Kingdom and 
Eire area from 29 percent to 32 per- 
cent. 

In the dry-cargo import tonnage, as 
shown in table C, the percentage of cargo 
carried on United States flag vessels, 


which fell from 47 percent in 1948 to 36 
percent in 1949, declined in all trades | 


with the exception of Great Lakes Cana- 
da. United States flag participation in 
that area rose from 16 percent in 1948 
to 23 percent in 1949. In other areas, 
the most pronounced decline in United 
States flag participation in dry-cargo 
imports occurred in the Caribbean trade, 
accounting for about one-fifth of total 
dry-cargo imports into the United States, 
where the percentage fell sharply from 
50 percent to 26 percent. Other appre- 
ciable decreases occurred in the trade 
with the Bayonne-Hamburg Range, the 
India, Persian Gulf, and Red Sea area 
and the Azores, Mediterranean, and 
Black Sea zone, involving relatively mi- 
nor segments of the dry-cargo import 
trade. 


Exports by Vessel to ECA 
Countries 


In 1949, total exports on dry-cargo and 
tanker vessels to ECA countries in Ev- 
rope and Turkey and China in Asia—in- 
cluding those exports made under the 
ECA Program as well as other exports but 


excluding in-transit shipments and De) 940. 
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Indian Board of Engineering 
Research Constituted 


A Board of Engineering Research has been 
constituted in India to function as an ad- 
visory body to the governing body of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
The board’s main function will be to initiate 
and coordinate research work in various 
pranches of engineering. 

United States engineering and research 
organizations and machine and instrument 
manufacturers may be interested in the fol- 
lowing list of persons nominated to serve on 
the board until March 31, 1953: 


Shri A. N. Khosla, I. S. E., Chairman, Cen- 
tral Waterpower, Irrigation and Naviga- 
tion Commission, New Delhi. 

Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Ahmedabad. 

Shri S. Moolgaokar, Director, Tata Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Bombay. 

Shri S. L. Malhotra, I. S. E., representing 
President, Institute of Engineers (India). 

Shri Ramesh Chandra, I. S. E., President, 
or alternately Shri J. M. Trehan, Secre- 
tary, Indian Roads Congress. 

Mr. F. C. Budhwar, Member (Engineering), 
Railway Board. 

Shri Jang Bir Singh, representing the Min- 
istry of Industry and Supply. 

Shri B. S. Puri, I. S. E., representing the 
Ministry of Works, Mines and Power. 
Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, F. R. S., Director, 
Scientific and Industrial Research, New 

Delhi (ex officio). 

Shri G. D. Birla, New Delhi. 

Shri K. D. Jalan, Calcutta. 

Sardar Teja Singh Malik, New Delhi. 

Shri D. V. Joglekar, Director, Central Water- 
power, Irrigation and Navigation Re- 
search Station, Poona. 

Professor C. A. Hart, Vice Chancellor, Roor- 
kee University. 

Professor M. S. Thacker, Director, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

Professor A. Viswanathan, Principal, Arthur 
Hope Engineering College, Coimbatore. 
Director, National Metallurgical Laboratory, 

Jamshedpur (when appointed). 

Dr. K. S. Krishnan, F. R. S., Director, Na- 
tional Physical Laboratory, New Delhi. 

An engineer and secretary. 
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Bids Invited for Construction 


Of Rimutaka Tunnel 


Bids are invited by the Ministry of Works 
in New Zealand for the construction of the 
Rimutaka tunnel for the Wellington-Waira- 
tapa railway. The contract for which tend- 
fs are invited calls for the construction of 
‘pproximately 5 miles 37.33 chains of sin- 
jle-track concrete-lined railway tunnel, to- 
gether with approximately 1 mile 75 chains 
of approach formation. The contract in- 
tludes a clause which provides for the pay- 
ment of a bonus for each complete week 





; 


i 
| 
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saved from a fixed contract time, and alter- 
natively, a penalty for any excess period. 
Bids will be received until 4 p. m., Janu- 
ary 9, 1951. 
Copies of the tender documents and speci- 
fications may be obtained from the New 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Zealand Trade Commissioner, Suite 210, 
Dupont Circle Building, 1246 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. One set of this 
material is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 12, 25. Metal and Metal Products: 3, 31, 53. 
Apiary Supplies: 59. Motors: 71. 
Automotive Equipment and Supplies: 56, Musical Instruments: 19. 

73. Novelties: 26, 29, 33. 
Beverages: 64. Oil Tanks and Wood-Stave Pipes: 77. 
Boats and Marine Appliances: 1, 69. Ornaments (Christmas): 2. 


Casings: 41. Paints and Varnishes: 50, 64. 
Ceramics: 16, 20, 24, 33, 36. Patents: 77 


Chemicals: 3, 10, 31, 50, 53, 63, 64. Sai 

Clothing and Accessories: 13, 27, 69, 74. Preece 0 

Construction Materials: 31, 49. a en. : 
Processes: 48, 68. 


Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 7, 
31, 33, 35. Scientific and Professional Instruments: 


Fats and Oils: 47, 62. 15, 33, 39. 

Foodstuffs: 8, 22, 33, 44. Seeds: 10, 45. 

Foundries: 70. Sporting Goods, Toys, and Games: 9, 14, 
Glassware: 58. 21, 60, 74. 


Hardware; 3, 75, 76. 

Hides and Skins: 6, 48. 44. 

Household Goods: 3, 7, 20, 23, 29, 31, 32, 
35, 37, 75. 

Industrial Appliances: 1, 18, 65, 73. 

Jewelers’ Items: 29, 30. 

Jute and Jute Products: 10. 

Leather Articles: 4, 5. 

Machinery and Accessories: 17, 28, 31, 34, 
38, 52, 54. 55, 61, 68, 71, 73. 


Technical Information: 48, 66, 77. 
Textiles: 27, 30, 33, 57. 

Tobacco: 67. 

Tools (Hand and Machine): 31, 73, 76. 
Tourist Trade: 72. 

Waste: 53. 

Wood Products: 11, 29, 33. 

Wool: 40, 42, 46. 

Yarns: 51. 














Egyptian Government Invites 
Bids for Transformers 


Tenders are invited by the Cairo Electricity 
and Gas Administration, Cairo, Egypt, for 
the supply of distribution transformers for 
lighting and power loads in the city of 
Cairo. The transformers are to be of the 
self-cooled oil-immersed indoor type, rat- 
ings 150 kv.-a., 300 kv.-a., and 400 kv.-a., 
and the load power factor at 0.8 lagging. 

Bids to supply the transformers will be 
received until September 7, 1950, by The 
Director General, Cairo Electricity and Gas 
Administration, 53 Foad El Awal Street, 
Cairo, Egypt. 

A copy of the tender documents and speci- 
fications is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Tangier Issues Specifications 
For Supply of Generator Sets 


American manufacturers and exporters are 
invited by the Régie des Services de 1’Eau et 
de l’Electricité in Tangier to quote on the 
supply of two 2,500-kw. Diesel engine gener- 
ator sets, needed to supplement the present 
electrical facilities of the International Zone. 

Bids to supply the generator sets will be 
received until October 3, 1950, by M. le Direc- 
teur, Régie des Services de 1’Eau et de 1’Elec- 
tricité, Secretariat de la Régie, Rue Vermeer, 
Tangier. 

A copy of the call for bids (in French), giv- 
ing details concerning specifications and 
characteristics desired, is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Capital Sought for 
Sheet-Glass Plant in Pakistan 


United States industrialists and business- 
men may be interested in a recent press noti- 
fication issued by the Ministry of Industries, 
Government of Pakistan. The Ministry 
states that there are good prospects for the 
establishment of a sheet-glass plant in Paki- 
stan, and it is considered that one unit 
with two “four-cault” machines producing 
10,000,000 square feet of sheet glass annually 
would be economical and meet the require- 
ments of Pakistan. Basic raw materials such 
as silica sand, soda ash, and lime are avail- 
able in Pakistan, and the supply position of 
other chemicals required in this industry is 
also fairly easy at present and is expected to 
remain so. 

Interested United States firms interested in 
the establishment of such a unit may obtain 
further information by writing to the Direc- 
tor of Development, Department of Supply 
and Development, Room No. 8, Block No. 31, 
Frere Road, Karachi, at an early date. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Italy—Federico Palazzoli & C. (manu- 
facturer), Brescia, is interested in arrang- 
ing for the manufacture in Italy of industrial 
and marine electrical appliances under 
license of American producers. Photostatic 
copies of bulletins listing products made by 
Italian firms available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Austria—Alpenlaendische Christbaum- 
schmuckfabrik J. Wratschko & Dipl. Ing. W. 
Hesse (manufacturer), 11 Kernstockgasse, 
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Graz, Province of Styria, has available for 
export glass Christmas-tree ornaments and 
other types of Christmas decorations. Firm 
indicates that local inspection can be ar- 
ranged. Firm has had no previous experi- 
ence in exporting to the United States and 
would appreciate receiving any information 
from potential importers. 

3. Belgium—Maison Newton, Société Co- 
opérative (importers, exporters, commission 
agents), 205, Chausée de Malines, Antwerp, 
wishes to export chemicals, crockery, house- 
hold utensils, hardware, and iron and steel. 

4. Brazil—E. Oelsner & Cia., Ltda., Rua 
Cons. Crispiniano 79, Sao Paulo, Est. de Sao 
Paulo, has available for export hand-tooled 
and punched leather articles such as hand- 
bags, tubular knitting bags, overnight bags, 
book covers, wallets, and change purses. 
All articles are lined with pigskin and some 
are laced at the edges with brown plastic 
cord. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Brazil—Schlossinger & Cia., Ltda., Rua 
Benjamin Constant, 77, Sao Paulo, Est. de Sao 
Paulo, has available for export hand-tooled 
and punched leather articles, such as hand- 
bags, tubular knitting bags, overnight bags, 
book covers, wallets, and change purses. 
All articles are lined with pigskin and some 
are laced at the edges with brown plastic 
cord. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

6. Denmark—Dansk Ruskindsgarveri, A. m. 
b. A. (manufacturer), Faaborg, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for high-grade reptile 
leather, tanned hides, and skins. Samples 
available upon direct application to Danish 
firm. Firm has had no previous experience 
in exporting to the United States and would 
appreciate receiving any information from 
potential buyers which would be appropriate. 

7. Denmark—Ejinar J¢rgensen (sole export 
agent), Bredgade 37, Copenhagen, K, offers 
on an outright sale basis low-priced handy, 
lightweight (3 kilograms) vacuum cleaners, 
made of plastic and light metal, equipped 
with electric motor. Samples obtainable 
from Danish firm against payment. Firm 
requests detailed information regarding spec- 
ifications, customary packing units, and 
would appreciate any other information that 
potential buyers might find appropriate. 

8. Denmark—Peter Lund & Co. (commis- 
sion merchant), Carlshdjvej 18, Lyngby (near 
Copenhagen), desires to export and seeks 
agent for high-grade Gorgonzola and Danish 
blue cheese. Export cheese is subject to 
Danish Government control, at manufactur- 
er’s expense. Firm has had no previous ex- 
perience in exporting to the United States 
and would appreciate receiving any informa- 
tion from potential importers. 

9. Denmark—C. Schous Fabriker A/S 
(manufacturer), 28 Kronprinsessegade, Co- 
penhagen K., has available for export 250,000 


Directory Report being 





Notice 
Investment opportunity “U. S. Aid 
Sought for Indian Enterprise,” pub- 
lished in Forrign Commerce WEEKLY, 


July 3, 1950, for the West Coast Fish- 
eries (Travancore) Ltd., Travandrum, 
India, has been withdrawn. This trade 
opportunity announced the interest of 
the West Coast Fisheries in obtaining 
private capital and technical participa- 
tion for the modernization and expan- 
sion of the Fisheries’ operations on the 
Travancore coast at the southern ex- 
tremity of India. 














sheets of highly glazed colored cut-outs fo; 
children. 
tions for use of pictures available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Firm would appreciate receiving 
any information that potential buyers might 
find appropriate. 

10. England—Unimex (London) Ltd. (im. 
port and export merchant), 46 Museum 
Street, London, W. C. 1, offers to export the 
following products from India and Pakistan: 
jute, jute bags, hessian, mica, manganese, 
shellac, castor seed, coir, mats, and other 
products. 

11. France—Joseph Eugéne Giraude] 
(Etablissements Pompadour), (manufac. 
turer, wholesaler, and exporter), 16, Rue La. 
tour, Bordeaux, Gironde, desires to export 
and seeks agent for good-quality lacquereg 
pictures and lacquer wares, such as inlaid 
trays made of wood (ash or elm), plain or 
decorated, washable, for home, hotel, hospi- 
tal, or other uses. Quantity: 1,000 to 2,009 
articleseach month. Specifications: approx. 
imately 1 pound in weight; 44 by 27 by 0.028 
centimeter in size. Price information (in 
French) and photographs of wooden lacquer. 
inlaid trays available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. ¢, 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

12. France—Veuve H. Grandjean-Lanery 
(wholesaler and exporter), 31 rue des Mini- 
mes, Macon; Saone; and Loire, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for fine Burgundy, 
Maconnais, and Beaujolais still wines. Firm 


requests that all labeling and packing in- | 


structions should be given when placing 
orders. 

13. France—Manufacture Meridionale de 
Berets (manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
89 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Mazamet (Tarn) 
offers to export and seeks agent for men’s 
trimmed and women’s untrimmed pure-wool 
berets in all color. Firm would appreciate 
instructions regarding current packing, 


marking, and other related methods for, 


exporting to the United States. 

14. France—OLIS, Manufacture de Jouets 
(manufacturer), 13 rue Jean Allemane, 
Saint-Etienne, Loire, desires to export and 
seeks agent for de luxe toy animals (plush, 
mohair, and rayon) such as bears, rabbits, 
elephants, dogs, and Walt Disney characters. 
Price information (in French) and colored 
leaflets of the toys available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. §. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

15. Germany—Johann Fischer (manufac- 
turer), 72 Ruhlandstr., Aschaffenburg, Ba- 
varia, has available for export all types of 
precision instruments such as surface plates, 
right-angle blocks, Z blocks, bench test 
centers, dial test indicators, denier calipers, 
and micrometers. Illustrated literature (in 
German) available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Germany—Fuchs'sche Tongruben K. G. 
(manufacturer and export merchant), P. 0. 
Box No. 32, Ransbach/Westerwald (District 
of Coblenz), has available for export clay 
products. List of products available (in Ger- 
man) may be obtained on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. ©. 
Samples may be obtained from German firm 
at buyer’s expense. Correspondence in Ger 
man preferred. 


17. Germany—Karlfried Lucke, Tool and 
Machine Works (manufacturer), 30 Schéaffler- 


bacherstr., Augsburg, is interested in export | 


ing and seeks agent for texrtile-machine a 


cessories with needles for the combed yall | 
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and allied industries. Illustrated and de- 
scriptive leaflet (in German) available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Germany—Jakob Reislander (manufac- 
turer), 146 Westendstrasse, Munich 12, Ba- 
varia, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
rotary steel and brass brushes. Illustrated 
prochure with price information (in German) 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Germany—Wenzel Schreiber (manufac- 
turer and exporter) , Neubeim b. Gross Gerau, 
wishes to export wood-wind instruments. 
Samples available from the German firm at 
expense of interested parties. Illustrated 
price list available from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Germany—Peter Schwickert (retailer 
and exporter) , Hoehr-Grenzhausen, has avail- 
able for export ceramic beer mugs. Samples 
available from German firm at expense of 
interested parties. Photographs and price 
information (in German) available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

21. Germany—J. A. Vierlinger (manufac- 
turer), 5 Adam Kleinstr., Nurnberg, Bavaria, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for minia- 
ture dinner and coffee sets. Photographs of 
sets available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Ireland—Corcoran & Co. (Dublin) Ltd. 
(manufacturer, importer), 16-17 Lower 
O’Connell Street, Dublin, is interested in ex- 
porting canned meats including stewed steak, 
corned beef, “Clover” kidney soup, “Clover” 
oxtail soup, chicken and ham paste, and 
“Erinox” meat cubes in boxes. Price infor- 
mation may be obtained from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Italy—Fratelli Alessi (manufacturer), 
Crusinallo (Novara Province), has available 
for export bar supplies, household and table 
articles. Firm seeks agents in all areas of 
the United States with the exception of 
New York and New Jersey where firm is 
already represented. Price list and illus- 
trated literature available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

24. Italy—Ceramica G. Girosi S. A. (man- 
ufacturer), Via S. Maria Ai Monti, 29A Ponti 
Rossi, Naples, offers on an outright sales 
basis high-quality artistic ceramics, such as 
vases, figurines, floral designs, ash trays, and 
lamp vases. Inspection available according 
to terms of agreement with purchaser if 
requested. Photographic sample book fur- 
nished upon direct request to Italian firm, 
but deposit of $24 required. Upon return 
of sample book, deposit will be refunded. 

25. Italy—G. Martinez Vernetti & C. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), 124 Via Salemi, 
Marsala, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
5,000 quintals of aged sherry wine, 20 per- 
cent alcohol; 5,000 quintals of red and white 
sweet vermouth, 16 percent alcohol, 14 per- 
cent sugar; 5,000 quintals of white dry ver- 
mouth, 18 percent alcohol, 4 percent sugar; 
5,000 quintals each of dry marsala wine, 18 
percent alcohol, and marsala wine with egg, 
20 percent alcohol, 20 percent sugar. In- 
spection available at any time at the firm’s 
establishment in Marsala, and the matter of 
expense and cost to be arranged. 

26. Japan—Dai-ichi Pottery Co. Ltd. (ex- 
porters and importers), No. 28, Honencho 
2-chome, Chikusaku, Nagoya, is interested 
in exporting novelties, porcelain and semi- 
porcelain wares. 
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27. Japan—Gunze Trading Co. Ltd. (buy- 
ers agents), Daido Building, Tosabori, Osaka, 
has available for export all types of silk, 
rayon, and cotton yarns and piece goods; 
knitted goods; wearing apparel; towels; 
blankets; and umbrellas. 

28. Japan—Haneda Seiki Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), No. 7, 3-chome, Gofukubashi, Ni- 
hombashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
kerosene engines and fork lift trucks. Il- 
lustrated literature on the engines and 
trucks available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Japan—Koei Sangylo Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), P. O. Box No. 30 
Shitaya, Tokyo, desires to export artificial 
flowers, various types of cigarette lighters, 
metal tablewares, hand-sewing needles, and 
wooden products. 

30. Japan—Nikko Trading Co. Ltd. (im- 
porter and exporter), No. 2 Shinsakaemachi 
4-chome, Nakaku, Nagoya, wishes to contact 
interested importers of cultured pearls and 
silk bolting cloth. 

31. Japan—Okaya & Co. Ltd. (exporter, 
importer), 38, Sennen-cho, Minami-ku, 
Osaka, is interested in exporting iron and 
steel in general, special steel, alloyed met- 
als, nonferrous metals, pig iron, mineral 
ores, general line of machinery, construction 
materials, mechanical tools, builder’s hard- 
ware, enameled ware, aluminum ware, 
chemicals, and household and electrical 
equipment. 

32. Japan—Seiko Trading Co. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer), Tokyo, is inter- 
ested in exporting rubbish containers made 
of celluloid and porcelain. 

33. Japan—Transjapan Industrial Corpo- 
ration (importer, exporter), 307, 2 Chome, 
Gotanda, Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo, is interested 
in exporting silk, rayon, staple fiber, cotton, 
and ramie piece goods, foodstuffs, electrical 
apparatus and accessories, optical instru- 
ments, ceramics, woodware, and Japanese 
novelties. 

34. Japan—Yokoyama Engineering Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), No. 6, 1-chome, Nihon- 
bashi-tori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to ex- 
port water tube boilers (Yokoyama type); 
mining, chemical, and transportation ma- 
chinery; coal-washing and sugar-plant equip- 
ment. Firm offers installation work for 
the above machines. 

35. Netherlands — Kunst-Atelier ‘Prik” 
(manufacturer and exporter), Houtmans- 
gracht 4-5, Gouda, offers on an outright 
sales basis highest-quality old Dutch-model 
table lamps with ceramic or wooden ped- 
estals; silk shades with flower patterns. 
Maximum quantity: 200 lamps weekly. Pic- 
tures of the products will be supplied upon 
request direct to the Netherlands firm. 

36. Scotland—aAlistair Macduff (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Kiloran, Cramond, Edin- 
burgh, offers onto an outright sales basis, 
preferably ot art museums or art importers 
buying on their own account, highest-qual- 
ity handmade ceramics, bearing artist’s 
signature. Photographs of ceramics avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Scotland—C. W. McNay & Sons (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), Bridgeness Pot- 
tery, Bo’ness, West Lothian, offers for export 
medium-quality cellulose-finish decorated 
vases and domestic earthenware, including 
soup bowls, pudding bowls, and hospital 
ware. Firm has had no experience in ex- 
porting to the United States and would ap- 
preciate receiving any information from 
potential importers. Price list may be ob- 
tained from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


38. Scotland—Arrol Young (manufacturer 
and exporter), Netherdale, Galashiels, offers 
on an outright sales basis first-class com- 
mercial looms used by textile designers for 
weaving ranges and patterns; small hand 
looms for students in technical colleges. 
Firm has had no experience in exporting 
to the United States and would appreciate 
receiving any information from potential 
importers. Photographic leaflet with price 
information may be obtained from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

39. Sweden—Aktiebolaget ESS ESS (man- 
ufacturers), Ostra Hamngatan 2, Goteborg, 
has available for export precision instru- 
ments, used for the measuring of lengths in 
lathes. Detailed information may be ob- 
tained from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

40. Syria—Haj Ahmad Adi and Sons 
(wholesaler and export merchant), Hader 
Street, Hama, offers on an outright sales 
basis 20 metric tons of Syrian white washed 
wool, yield 83 to 85 percent. 

41. Syria—Issa Gebran el-Hauchi (whole- 
saler, export merchant), Hassanen Street, 
Hama, offers on an outright sales basis high- 
grade casings as follows: 30,000 units yearly, 
in lots of 2,500 units monthly, salted sheep 
casings, average length of 26 meters, and 
sizes from 18 mm. upward, 60 percent of 
one piece and 40 percent of two to three 
pieces; 5,000 units yearly, in lots of 500 
units monthly, salted goat casings, average 
length of 22 to 24 meters, size from 18 
mm. upward, 60 percent of one piece and 
40 percent of two to three pieces. 

42. Syria—Raif Hamade (export merchant 
and wholesaler), P. O. Box 7, Hama, offers on 
an outright sales basis 100 metric tons of 
first-class quality cumin seeds, 2 to 3 per- 
cent impurity as required; 30 metric tons of 
Syrian white washed wool, yield 83 to 85 per- 
cent; high-grade raw lambskins, 1,200 skins 
monthly from August 1950; raw goatskins, 
120,000 skins yearly, in lots of 1,000 skins 
monthly; first-class quality crude beeswaz, 
60 metric tons yearly, in lots of 5 metric tons 
monthly. 

43. Syria—Karkour Cousins (export mer- 
chant and wholesaler), Madineh Street, 
Hama, offers on an outright sales basis high- 
grade raw goat and sheep skins, 3,000 skins 
yearly, in lots of 250 skins monthly. 

44. Syria—Mouhamad Koumbaz (export 
merchant, wholesaler), Dabbagha Street, 
Hama, offers on an outright sales basis 200 
metric tons of high-grade white corn 
(Guinea type), 3 percent impurity; first- 
class quality raw skins, namely: cow—1,200 
skins yearly, in lots of 120 monthly; lamb, 
sheep, and goat—3,000 skins yearly, in lots 
of 250 skins monthly, each. Correspondence 
in French preferred. 

45. Syria—Haj Mouhamad Saleh el-Asfar 
(export merchant, wholesaler), Moukif 
Street, Hama, offers on an outright sales 
basis 100 metric tons of high-quality cumin 
seeds, 2 to 3 percent impurity. 

46. Syria—Ahmad Osman Accad (export 
merchant and wholesaler), Hader Street, 
Hama, offers on an outright sales basis 13 
metric tons of Syrian colored and white 
washed wool, yield 83 to 85 percent. Corre- 
spondence in French preferred. 

47. Union of South Africa—East Coast Ex- 
ploration (Pty.) Ltd. (deep-sea fishing), 127 
Trust Building, Durban, seeks United States 
markets for shark-liver oil. Firm states that 
at the present time it is capable of produc- 
ing approximately 44 gallons of highly con- 
centrated shark-liver oil each month and 
could expand production if a suitable mar- 
ket demand develops. It would be glad to 
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furnish samples to interested buyers. Firm 
states that it would prefer to deal direct with 
consumers, such as producers of vitamin 
tablets and capsules, rather than through 
agents. 


Export Opportunities 


48. Belgium—Etablissements F. Lamby 
(manufacturer) rue de la Sucrerie, Alleur, 
Liege, is interested in the process of canning 
jams in inexpensive glass jars with vacuum- 
sealed lids. Sizes of jars: 1 pound or 500 
grams. 

49. Egypt—fils, Barthe-Dejean & Co. 
(building contractors and contractors for 
public works), 22 Nubar Street, Cairo, ur- 
gently requests purchase quotations for blue 
bricks or other building material, capable of 
withstanding the disintegrating action of 
sewage liquids and its acid-forming gases. 
The proposed construction of a closed sewer- 
age main collector—horseshoe in shape, is to 
measure inside 1.80 by 1.90 meters. It is be- 
lieved that sewerage main will be built of 
plain portland cement concrete and lined 
with blue bricks set in aluminous cement 
mortar. Cable address: Fisbart, Cairo. 

50. France—Etablissements Decoster— 
Agache (importing distributor, manufactur- 
er’s agent), 2 Rue du Cirque, Lille (Nord), 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
paints, varnishes, pigments, and chemical 
products of very good quality for washing 
wool and sizing and finishing all types of tex- 
tiles. 

51. Ireland—The Ormonde Woolen Mills 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturers), Canal Walk, Kil- 
kenny, County Kilkenny, seeks direct pur- 
chase quotations for cotton warp yarn for 
use in the manufacture of white blankets, 
according to the following specifications: 
white, single ply, hard twist, 2,240 yards per 
pound (2.67’s cotton count), made from 
cotton waste, put up on 61,-inch cheeses, 
packed in burlap bales of approximately 
742, pounds. Quantity required: 11,000 to 
12,000 pounds. Sample spool of cotton yarn 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

52. Italy—Carlo Marobbio & Co. (import- 
export agent), via Mazzini 2, Milan, seeks 
purchase quotations for modern plant 
equipment (small-scale production) for 
drying bananas and making banana flour; 
accessory machinery for packing and sub- 
sidiary services required. Firm indicates 
that contemplated purchases are for ship- 
ment to Italian Somaliland. Firm desires 
full instructions about drying the bananas 
and other processes. 

53. Japan—Nippi Boeki Kabushiki Kaisha 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter), 13 Kit- 
asumiya-Machi-Minamiku, Osaka, is inter- 
ested in importing roll bearings, “diamond” 
chains for bicycles, toluol-sulfonamide- 
ortho (semi-material for manufacturing 
saccharine), all types of waste papers and 
scraps. 

54. Nicaragua—Compahia Minera ‘La In- 
dia” (importer of mining machinery and 
supplies, medicine, surgical instruments, 
canned goods; exporter of gold and silver 
concentrates), Apartado 195, Managua, is 
interested in contacting United States man- 
ufacturers of processing equipment for 
abaca fiber which strips, cleans, prepares for 
spinning, as well as weaves fiber into rough 
textiles such as might be used for the man- 
ufacture of coffee, grain, and packing bags. 
Also, equipment for the manufacture of 
cordage from the fiber. 

55. Syria—Issa Gebran el-Hauchi (manu- 
facturer), Hassanen Street, Hama, seeks pur- 
chase quotations on 20 saw-type cotton-gin 
machines. 

56. Syria—Raif Hamade (importing dis- 
tributor), P. O. B. 7, Hama, seeks purchase 
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quotations on 50 metric tons of automotive 
lubricant oils and greases, all grades. 

57. Syria—Wahid Assouad and Co. (im- 
porting distributor), Souk el-Tawil, Hama, 
seeks purchase quotations for 6,000 yards of 
black cotton sateen, width 140 cm.; 6,000 
yards of cotton drill, width 130 cm., weight 
480 grams per meter; 25,000 yards of cotton 
prints, width 80 cm.; 50,000 yards of cotton 
prints, width 70 cm., weight 80 grams per 
meter. One set of samples of fabrics which 
the firm desires is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Agency Opportunities 


58. Canada—O. Browne (commission 
agents), 1255 Phillips Square, Montreal, 
Quebec, wishes to obtain agency for popular- 
priced household glassware, such as stem- 
ware and hollow ware. 

59. France—Maysonnave Fréres_ (whole- 
saler, retailer, potential agent), 15-17, Rue 
Saint-James, Bordeaux, Gironde, seeks 
agency for good-quality apiary supplies and 
apiculturists’ equipment. Correspondence 
in French preferred. 

60. Guatemala—Calroy & Co. Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), Apartado Postal No. 582, 
Guatemala, desires to obtain agency for 
sporting goods, including tennis, golf, and 
other sport articles. 

61. Ireland—Foley, Duffy & Co., Ltd. 
(bakery consultants, manufacturers’ agent, 
and distributor), 14 Herbert Street, Dublin, 
is interested in obtaining agency for bakery 
and confectionery equipment, such as ovens, 
automatic air-conditioning units, automatic 
air coolers for bread, automatic and semi- 
automatic pan cleaning and greasing equip- 
ment, bread pans, bread slicers, and cake and 
bread wrappers. 

62. Italy—Giuseppe Straziota (exporter 
and manufacturer of edible oils; importer of 
oilseeds), 197-199 Via Abate Gimma, Bari, 
desires to represent in Italy a United States 
firm manufacturing and exporting all kinds 
of seed oils. 


Foreign Visitors 


63. Australia—M. J. Derham, representing 
Moulded Products Ltd. (manufacturer, im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler of all types of 
plastic articles), 165 Cremorne Street, Rich- 
mond, Victoria, is interested in plastic print- 
ing of vinyl sheets, and brush manufactur- 
ing. Scheduled to arrive September 1, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Thomas Cook and Son, Inc., 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and Detroit. 

64. Belgium—Georges De Prins, represent- 
ing Sogram, 6 rue Picard, Brussels, and Hol- 
voet, S. A., Renaix, is interested in beverages, 
radiant paints, and chemical products; also 
seeks technical information on American 
Products and the possibility of exporting 
these products to Belgium. Scheduled to 
arrive August 6, via New York, for a visit of 
6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Canada Dry In- 
ternational, 100 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Chicago, and Washington, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Reports 
being prepared. 

65. England—Cecil Thornley Haworth, 
representing Tedson, Thornley and Co. 
(manufacturer and exporter), Robert Street 
Mills, Rochdale, Lancashire, is interested in 
exporting industrial gloves to the United 
States. He is now in the United States until 
early in September. U. S. address: Con- 
gress Hotel, 520 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago. 

66. England—Frank W. Houlton (author, 
journalist, literary agent), 228 Ribblesdale 





Road, Streatham, London, S. W. 16, is inter. 
ested in studying magazine production in the 
United States and in obtaining material fo 
reviews of the theater and general entertain. 
ment world. Scheduled to arrive August 19 
via New York, for a visit of 3 months. JU, S. 
address: 215 West Ninety-eighth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and other cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

67. Germany—Arnold Duckwitz, repre. 
senting C. A. Bautz (importer of raw tobaceo, 
exporter of general wares), 3 Domsheide, 
Bremen, is interested in purchasing Ameri. 
can tobacco. Scheduled to arrive late ip 
August, via New York, for a visit of 5 weeks 
U. S. address: c/o Hale & Cotton Inc., Louis. 
ville, Ky.; and R. J. Jenkins Tobacco (Co, 
Kingston, N. C. Itinerary: North Caro. 
lina, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, ang 
perhaps Georgia. 

68. Germany—Andre Helms, representing 
Bergolin Lack-und Farbenfabrik, A. G. (man. 
ufacturer and exporter of paints and var. 
nishes), Postfach 33 und Ritterhude bz, 
Bremen, is interested in contacting varnish 
and lacquer manufacturers with a view to 
observing processes and machinery, and pos- 
sibly in the establishment of a subsidiary 
firm in Germany. He is now in the United 
States until late in August. U. S. address: 
c/o Edward Bose, Ridge Road, Rutherford, 
N. J. Itinerary: New York. 

69. Germany—Hans Klepper, representing 
Klepper-Werke, Rosenheim, is interested in 
exporting Klepper boots and raincoats to the 
United States. He arrived in the United 
States July 30, for a visit of 2 months. U.§, 
address: c/o Mr. Hancock, Roger William 
Building, Madison Avenue and Thirty-first 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


70. Germany—Gerhard Koehler, represent- | 


ing Alfred Gutmann A. G., Voelckerstrasse 
14-20, Hamburg-Altona, is interested in 
foundries. He is now in the United States 
until early September. 
Bismarck, 171 West Randolph, Chicago, I]l. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

71. Germany—Reeno Schomerus, 
senting Plenger & Co., (no street address 
given), Hamburg, is interested in pumps, 
electric motors, and machines, and requests 
technical information on these commodities. 
Scheduled to arrive August 4, via New York, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
Hotel Bismarck, 171 West Randolph, Chicago, 


being 


repre- 


Ill. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


72. India—Allan E. Currimbhoy, represent- 
Trade Wings, Ltd., and Rajal Corporation, 


both located at 30 Rampart Row, Fort, Bom- | 


bay, is interested in developing India’s tour- 
ist trade by assisting hunting expeditions, 
mountaineering expeditions, those interested 
in visiting historic places, and American 
businessmen interested in contacting promi- 
nent Indian business houses. Due to al- 
rive August 10, via New York, for a visit of 
3 or 4 months. U. S. address: c/o Tata 
Inc., 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Philadelphia, 
and possibly other cities. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

73. New Zealand—J. A. Scott and K. W. 
Brown, both representing J. & A. P. Scott 
Ltd. (manufacturer, importer, wholesaler), 
corner Leith and Albany Streets, Dunedin, 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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U. S. address: Hotel ! 
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Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTATION OF 
EXPLOSIVES REGULATED 


Argentine Executive Decree No. 13,848, 
dated July 10, 1950, declared the manufac- 
ture and importation of explosives under 
Government control, for the announced pur- 
pose of assuring a sufficient domestic supply, 
independent of imports, by the promotion 
of local production, according to a dispatch 
of July 18 from the United States Embassy 
at Buenos Aires. In order to protect do- 
mestic manufacture, it was considered 
necessary to control imports of such explo- 
sives as could be produced internally. The 
manufacture of powders, explosives, and 
similar commodities was declared of ‘“na- 
tional interest,"”’ and their importation was 
made subject to prior import permits, import 
quotas, or both, fixed by the Argentine Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce. The min- 
istry is authorized to place other explosives 
under the same import controls when the 
internal-supply situation warrants it. The 
provisions of the decree are to be effective 
for 3 years. 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT FOR PUBLICATIONS 
SIGNED WITH MExIco 


Argentina and Mexico signed on July 3, 
1950 a payments agreement for publications, 
according to a report of July 20, from the 
United States Embassy at Buenos Aires. 

The declared objectives of the agreement 
are to strengthen the cultural relations be- 
tween the two countries by increasing to 
the highest possible level the exchange of 
books, pamphlets, magazines, and other pub- 
lications printed in both countries, by fa- 
cilitating the payment for the interchange 
of same. 

All transfers of funds between the two 
countries for the payment of publications 
printed in one country and imported into 
the other will be effected through a dollar 
account which the Argentine Central Bank 
will open in the name of the Bank of Mexico, 
S.A. Such payments will be subject to rules 
and regulations in force in both countries. 
Payment orders will be effected directly be- 
tween the two banks or through institutions 
authorized to operate in exchange, should 
both banks so agree. 

The debit or credit balances of the ac- 
count may not exceed $500,000 during the 
first year of the agreement, or $250,000 there- 
after. Balances exceeding $200,000 during 
the first year or $50,000 in later years will 
earn interest at 214 percent annually. Ac- 
count balances will be canceled within 10 
days following the end of each year, payment 
to be made in freely disposable dollars. 

Without prejudice to future ratification 
the agreement became effective 15 days after 
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signature and will be valid for a minimum 
of 1 year. Thereafter it will be renewed 
tacitly each year and may be denounced 
with 90 days’ advance notice. 


ROLLING STOCK IMPORTED BY TRANSPORTA- 
TION MINISTRY DUTY FREE 


Argentine Executive decree No. 13,729, 
dated July 7, 1950, declared duty-free imports 
by the Ministry of Transportation of all roll- 
ing stock and parts thereof to be used exclu- 
sively for public passenger-transport service, 
states a report of July 21 from the United 
States Embassy at Buenos Aires. This privi- 
lege does not extend to imports by private 
entities. 


Austria 
Exchange and Finance 


LICENSES FOR USE OF INCOME FROM REAL 
ESTATE OWNED BY FOREIGNERS 
EXTENDED 


Licenses issued by the Austrian National 
Bank for the use of income from real estate 
owned by foreigners, which were valid up 
to June 30, 1950, were extended indefinitely 
by proclamation No. 45 of the Bank, dated 
June 20, 1950. The licenses, however, are 
subject to withdrawal at any time. 

The proclamation also provides that real- 
estate income which does not have to be 
spent on repairs and administration of the 
property may be spent in Austria by the 
owner for travel expenses up to 1,500 schill- 
ings per week, with an additional 1,500 schill- 
ings for each relative living in his household. 

In the event the property is transferred 
to another foreigner or the administrator of 
the property is changed, the old license must 
be surrendered to the Bank and a new license 
obtained. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
BULGARIA 


A new trade agreement between Austria 
and Bulgaria, covering the period July 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1951, was signed in Vienna 
on June 29, 1950, states the Austrian press 
of July 7. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
provision is made for $6,500,000 worth of Aus- 
trian and $7,500,000 worth of Bulgarian de- 
liveries. The Bulgarian exports are fixed at 
the higher figure because trade under the 
former agreement resulted in a balance of 
$1.000,000 in favor of Austria. 

Austria is to export to Bulgaria mainly 
magnesite, abrasives, bottles and other con- 
tainers, staple fiber, felt, rags, various paper 
products, special rubber articles, iron and 


steel items, tools, aluminum sheets, turbines, 








pumps, 


various machinery, motors, 
cars and parts, tractors and parts, trucks, 
electrical goods, radio parts, fuses for mining 


Diesel 


purposes, precision instruments, various 
chemicals, office supplies, and books and 
periodicals. 


Principal shipments from Bulgaria to Aus- 
tria are to include, among other products, 
tokacco, cereals, fruits and nuts, honey, 
seeds, hogs, poultry, eggs, canned fish, oils, 
bristles, bed feathers, fur skins and leather, 
and anthracite and bituminous coal. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
RUMANIA APPROVED 


The first trade and payments agreement 
between Austria and Rumania since the end 
of the war was initialed in Bucharest on 
April 17, 1950, states a dispatch of April 28 
from the United States Legation at Vienna. 

The new agreement, to be in effect for 1 
year, envisages a goods exchange of $9,700,000 
on each side. Both countries agreed to issue 
licenses for the commodity quotas provided 
for in the lists of goods. 

Under the terms of the agreement Austria 
is to export to Rumania the following com- 
modities to the values shown, in thousands 
of dollars: Magnesite, 750; steel and steel 
products, 1,500; rolled steel products, 750; 
combustion engines, 1,650; machinery and 
tools, 2,900; electrical equipment and appli- 
ances, 500; and finished goods, 1,100. 

In exchange Rumania is to deliver to Aus- 
tria the following goods, in thousands of 
dollars: Basic food items, 4,450; other foods, 
1,800; fodder, 1,000; industrial raw materials, 
1,200; and finished goods, 500. 

Austrian efforts to obtain petroleum from 
Rumania were unsuccessful. 

Previously sanctioned barter agreements 
will be concluded in accordance with regu- 
lations agreed upon earlier. 

The payments agreement provides that the 
transactions be conducted through dollar 
clearing accounts kept in the national bank 
of each country. 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


COMMERCIAL INTEREST RATE INCREASED 


The rate of interest for commercial loans 
has been increased from 10 percent to 11 
percent by the Banking Department of the 
Central Bank and by three private commer- 
cial banks, states a report of July 14, 1950, 
from the United States Embassy at La Paz. 
The two other commercial banks, the Banco 
Nacional de Bolivia and the Commercial De- 
partment of the Banco Hipotecario Nacional, 
were already charging 11 percent. This rate 
will be applied to loans, discounts, and ad- 
vances in current accounts. 

The Banking Department of the Central 
Bank, which has special rates for industrial 
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and cultural or educational loans, has 
changed the rate for such loans to a flat 8 
percent. Formerly, rates of 6 and 7 percent 
were applied to educational and cultural 
loans, and rates of 6 to 10 percent to in- 
dustrial loans. 

The increase in interest rates is designed 
to compensate the banks for recently in- 
creased wage rates and other expenses. 


Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.”’) 


Burma 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RANGOON 
(Dated July 10, 1950) 


Burma’s rice shipments continued at a 
relatively high level during June. The 
State Agricultural Marketing Board, which 
controls the rice export trade, shipped 
158,867 long tons of rice and 4,101 long 
tons of bran during the month, making the 
total exports for the first 6 months of this 
calendar year 585,396 tons of rice and 31,862 
tons of bran. With the beginning of the 
monsoon season, cultivators began preparing 
the fields for the 1950-51 rice crop. Insur- 
gent attacks upon the fields, livestock, and 
equipment constitute the principal obstruc- 
tion. Many of the insurgent groups, now 
broken into small units, have instituted a 
campaign of destruction aimed at the culti- 
vators. If these raids continue unchecked, 
there is a possibility that the area under cul- 
tivation for the next agricultural year will 
be smaller than for the year 1949-50. 


LAND NATIONALIZATION 


On June 10 the Prime Minister of Burma 
presided at a mass rally at Syriam to make 
the first “successful experiment in land na- 
tionalization,” as envisaged by the Land 
Nationalization Act. An official announce- 
ment stated that the Syriam experiment in- 
volved the transfer of 60,000 acres of land. 
The new plots range in size from 12 to 50 
acres, except for Thakin Mya Village, which 
is a 5,000-acre collective farm manned by 40 
families. To assist the cultivators, the Gov- 
ernment furnished financial assistance to the 
amount of 400,000 rupees (1 rupee=$0.21) 
and, in the case of Thakin Mya Village, the 

- additional services of five tractors and sev- 
eral agricultural technicians. 

Almost simultaneously with the comple- 
tion of the initial phase of the Syriam ex- 
periment, a five-man Indian delegation, 
headed by the Indian Ambassador, initiated 
discussions in Rangoon with a Burmese 
Government Committee under the Minister 
of Agriculture for compensation for Indian- 
owned lands nationalized by the Burmese 
Government. The talks were entirely 
friendly but effected no change in the 
Burmese Government’s land nationalization 
plan. The Prime Minister, however, assured 
the delegation that there would be no dis- 
crimination against former Indian land- 
owners in questions of compensation. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Burma Railways reopened the line between 
Rangoon and Pyinmana expects to resume 
service on the Prome-Rangoon line during 
the next few weeks. The restoration of rail- 
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way service over even these limited areas, 
and the increased use of motor transporta- 
tion for long-distance cargo movements, 
have greatly diminished dependence upon 
air transport. Air traffic during June was 
only a fraction of what it had been 2 months 
ago, and all chartered airlines, with the ex- 
ception of Air Burma and Indonesian Air- 
ways, terminated their activities in Burma. 
Indonesian Airways is expected to do so 
shortly. 

During the month Burma and Ceylon con- 
cluded a bilateral air agreement, opening air 
service between Rangoon and Colombo via 
Madras. This is the second such agreement 
concluded by the Government of Burma (the 
first was with the United States) and follows 
closely the form developed at the 1944 Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Conference and the 
Bermuda agreement between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. At the 
outset, the service between Rangoon and 
Colombo will be operated on a weekly basis 
by Air Ceylon. Provision is made under the 
terms of the agreement, however, for the 
Burmese to operate a service along the same 
route should they inaugurate an interna- 
tional airline at some later date. 

The Inland Water Transport Board organ- 
ized the first convoy to Mandalay. It con- 
sisted of 41 vessels escorted by Burma Navy 
boats and left Rangoon on June 25 with more 
than 2,500 tons of goods. The convoy en- 
countered some difficulty in the northern 
part of the Delta but reached Mandalay with- 
out any serious mishap on July 5. 


INDUSTRY AND FOREIGN TRADE 


There was no appreciable change in the 
oilfield situation during June. The Burmah 
Oil Company was preparing to appeal a deci- 
sion of the Industrial Arbitration Court, 
which required the company to provide back 
pay and a separation allowance of 2 months’ 
pay, plus cost-of-living allowance, to some 
4,000 workers discharged in January 1950 
and earlier. Employees’ unions were still 
agitating for resumption of operations in 
the oilfields and at the refinery. The two 
competing unions, the Oilfields All Employees 
Association and the United Labor Front Or- 
ganization (an affiliate of the Trade Union 
Congress of Burma), organized oil coopera- 
tives and some cooperative cottage industries 
in the oilfield areas to provide employment 
for some of the discharged employees. The 
cooperatives will be able to absorb only a 
small fraction of the unemployed in the area. 

Mineral production was at an all-time low. 
The large Bawdwin Mines and the Mawchi 
Mines continued on a care-and-maintenance 
basis, and the few remaining operating mines 
in the Tavoy area were forced to curtail 
operations as a result of Communist and 
Karen insurgent activity. 

The State Timber Board is going to at- 
tempt to float 70,000 teak logs down the 
Chindwin, Irrawaddy, and Sittang Rivers to 
the milling centers during the month of 
September, when the river levels are highest 
and the river currents slowed. The logs 
represent an accumulation of the past year 
and a half. The success of the project will 
depend on how completely Government 
forces subdue the insurgent groups still scat- 
tered along the rivers’ banks. 

Because of the short time allowed for the 
filing of dollar import-license applications, 
the Government was forced to extend the 
application period from June 20 to June 30. 
A large volume of applications was received, 
but most of them were for textiles rather 
than for basic essential commodities such as 
machinery, tools, and scientific and surgical 
instruments. The Government has estab- 
lished a screening board to examine the ap- 
plications, and approved licenses were 
expected to be issued during the third week 
in July. 





Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTy-FREE ENTRY PERIOD FOR SMELTER 
REFINERY OR ROLLING MILL REsiIpug 


A new tariff item, designated as 858, was 
inserted in the Canadian tariff to provige 
for entry during the period July 1, 1950 to 
July 31, 1951 of “Smelter refinery or rolling. 
mill residue or revert (not being Scrap 
metal) imported by Canadian refiners oy 
smelters for recovery of the metal content,” 
by order in Council P. C. 3372, dated July 
12, 1950. Under this item, imports enter 
Canada free of duty under all tariffs. 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY PERIOD FOR CERTAIN 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS OR FILAMENTS 


A new tariff item, designated as 855, is to 
be inserted in the Canadian tariff to provide 
for entry during the period March 1, 1959 
to July 31, 1951 of “Viscose or acetate con. 
tinuous or uncut synthetic fibers or filaments 
when imported by manufacturers of syn. 
thetic yarns to be cut and spun into syn. 
thetic yarns in their own factories,” by order 
in Council P. C. 2687, dated May 30, 1950, 
Under this new item, imports enter Canada 
free of duty under the British preferential] 
tariff; at 714 percent ad valorem under the 
most-favored-nation tariff; and at 10 percent 
ad valorem under the general tariff. Im- 
ports from the United States are subject to 
most-favored-nation rates. 

Before the creation of the new tariff item, 
this material was classified for duty pur- | 
poses under item 558d of the Canadian tariff, 
The rates of duty under this tariff item are: | 
(a) British preferential tariff, 714 percent | 
ad valorem; most-favored-nation tariff, 25 
percent ad valorem but not less than 28 
cents a pound; and (b) British preferential 
tariff, 25 percent ad valorem; most-favored- 
nation tariff, 25 percent ad valorem but not 
less than 24 cents a pound; general tariff, 35 | 
percent ad valorem but not less than 28 | 
cents a pound. 

“Yarn Count” EXPLAINED 

In a memorandum dated June 1, 1950, the 
Customs Division of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Revenue issued instruc- 
tions to collectors of customs concerning the 
method of computing for duty purposes the | 
yarn count of goods enumerated in tariff 
items 523c and 5231, namely, woven fabrics 
wholly of cotton, composed of yarns of 
counts of 80 or more. 

The instructions are as follows: 

(1) For importations from countries other 
than the United Kingdom, the formula to 
ascertain the counts of the yarn is: 

A=BYT i 
840 where 


A=average count of yarn, B=width in 
inches, Y=linear yards per pound of fab- | 
ric, T=total single threads per square inch; 
or when a square yard or more is available 
for test, the following formula may be used: 
No. of threads per square inch x 24 
No. of ounces per square yard x35 
count of yarn. 

(2) The length of the thread or yarn is 
to be taken as equal to the distance covered 
by it in the cloth in the condition as im- 
ported except that all clipped threads o 
yarns shall be measured as if continuous, 
in the counting of the threads or yarns, all 
ply yarns shall be separated into singles and 
the count taken of the total singles. 

(3) Fabrics with excessive sizing are not 
admissable under these items but are du- 
tiable as coated fabrics under item 532d. 


— average 
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(4) To facilitate entry, exporters of fab- 
rics claimed admissable under these items 
should show the following information on 
invoices: Width, length, net weight, number 
of warp threads per inch, and number of 
filling threads per inch. All calculations are 
to be based on the condition as exported. 

(5) Importations from the United King- 
dom claiming entry under these items must 
be accompanied by certificates issued by the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Manches- 
ter, England, to the effect that the technical 
requirements of the items have been 
fulfilled. 

The count of a cotton yarn is the num- 
ber of hanks, each containing 840 yards, in 
1 pound avoirdupois. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ExporRT DUTIES ON TEA AND RUBBER 


Effective at midnight on July 20, 1950, the 
Government of Ceylon levied a new export 
duty of 15 Ceylonese cents, approximately 
3.1275 U. S. cents, per pound on raw rubber; 
and at the same time increased the export 
duty on tea from 38 Ceylonese cents, about 
7.923 U.S. cents, per pound to 53 cents, about 
11.0505 U. S. cents, per pound. (One rupee 
(100 cents) = US$0.2085.) 


Chile 


Commodity Controls 


HUNTING AND 'TRADE IN CERTAIN ANIMALS 
AND BIRDS BANNED 


The hunting, possession, transport of, or 
trade in Chilean otters (lutra huidobria and 
lutra felina) and fur seals was indefinitely 
prohibited throughout Chile, by Decree No. 
751 of June 23, 1950, according to a report 
of July 27 from the United States Embassy at 
Santiago. 

Hunting of eagles (melanoleucus aus- 
tralis), eagle-hawks (buteo poliyosoma), 
American ostriches (rhea americana lineo), 
sparrow-hawks (cerchneis sparveria cinna- 
momina), polecats (canis azarae), skunks 
(conepatus humboldii), wildcats (felis pa- 
jeros and felis guigna), guanaco (lama 
huanacgus molina), ferrets (galictis vittata), 
and hawks (purabuteo), and trade in their 
pelts, hair, feathers, and/or eggs is prohibited 
in the Provinces of Aysen and Magallanes for 
& period of 5 years by Decree No. 757, also 
of June 23. 

The ban on otters and fur seals was im- 
posed to conserve the species, which, because 
of their high commercial value, were being 
exterminated. 

The other species were placed under pro- 
tection because of their usefulness in fight- 
ing off rabbit infestation, which threatens 
farming in the Provinces of Aysen and 
Magallanes. 


SALE OF BUTTER IN BULK PROHIBITED 


Sale to the public of butter in bulk, 
whether of national or foreign origin, is pro- 
hibited by Chilean Decree No. 1840 of May 8, 
1950, published in the Diario Official of May 
31 and effective 30 days thereafter. 

Butter for sale to the public, whether do- 
mestic or imported, pasteurized or not, may 
be sold only in packages of 125, 250, 500, or 
1,000 grams. Each such package must bear 
in legible characters the following data: (1) 
The name and full address of the manu- 
facturer or packer; (2) name and date of the 
latter’s registration with the Sanitary Office 
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(Direccion General de Sanidad); (3) net 
weight of the package; (4) maximum sale 
price to the public; and (5) whether or not 
the content is pasteurized (‘‘pasteurizada” or 
“no pasteurizada’”’). 


New MILK AND BUTTER FRICES FIXED 


New prices for milk, effective until May 31, 
1951, were fixed by two decrees dated and 
effective July 11, 1950, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of July 24, according to a 
report of July 28 from the United States 
Embassy at Santiago. 

Decree No. 728 established a price of 6 
pesos per liter for fresh milk sold in stores 
in the cities of Santiago and Valparaiso, and 
6.4 pesos per liter when delivered. The 
decree also authorized Santiago dairies to sell 
unpasteurized milk at 64 pesos per liter. 
Decree No. 791 fixed new prices to be paid 
producers in 10 arbitrary milk zones estab- 
lished by the Government. 

Decree No. 791 also fixed the retail price 
of butter, pasteurized and packaged, at 125 
pesos per kilogram. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC SILK YARNS 
RaTIONED 


All natural and synthetic silk yarns were 
rationed and their sale and transportation 
restricted by Decree No. 1319, dated and 
effective March 28, 1950, although not pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial until May 16, 
states a report of June 2 from the United 
States Embassy at Santiago. Decree No. 153 
of February 27, 1950, published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 28, had authorized the 
creation of a commission to control the dis- 
tribution of all types of natural and syn- 
thetic silk yarns, regardless of origin. 

The new decrees provide that manufac- 
turers submit inventories of their stocks of 
yarns as of December 31, 1949, and estimates 
of their yearly requirements; purchasers of 
domestic yarn have their orders approved 
by the new commission before the local yarn 
mill can make deliveries; orders for foreign 
yarns be approved before the National For- 
eign Trade Council can issue the import per- 
mit; and representatives of foreign yarn 
manufacturers submit quarterly memoranda 
of their yarns that are available for Chile. 
The commissariat is assigning the available 
yarns to local manufacturers. 

All foreign yarns that were on hand in 
the customhouse at the end of March and 
those which later arrived on orders placed 
before issuance of Decree No. 1319 can be 
withdrawn only with the consent of the 
commissariat. In some cases, when a con- 
signment of foreign yarns was judged to be 
excessive for the consumer’s immediate re- 
quirements, the commissariat split the lot 
for delivery to other manufacturers. 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES ON GASOLINE INCREASED 


The additional duty on gasoline motor fuel, 
tanker-carried or in containers, dutiable 
under Chilean customs tariff items 1079 and 
1080, was increased to 17.8 gold pesos per 
hectoliter, effective April 20, 1950, by Decree 
No. 4848 of May 23, published in the Diario 
Oficial of June 14, and Decree No. 5952 of 
June 27, published in the Diario Oficial of 
July 27. 

The basic duty on tanker-carried motor 
gasoline under tariff item 1079 is 6.7 gold 
pesos per hectoliter, and the former addi- 
tional duty was 10 gold pesos per hectoliter. 
On motor fuel in containers dutiable under 
tariff item No. 1080, the basic duty is 23.6 
gold pesos per 100 kilograms and the addi- 
tional duty was 15 gold pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams. 


In addition to these duties, there is an 
import tax of 20 percent of the landed cost 
of the gasoline, c. i. f., plus duties and land- 
ing charges. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH PERU 
EXTENDED AGAIN 


The commercial treaty of October 17, 1941, 
between Chile and Peru has been extended 
for an additional 6-month period, beginning 
May 9, 1950, by decree No. 5539 of June 13, 
published in the Chilean Diario Oficial of 
July 10. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 24, 1949, for announcement of an earlier 
extension of the agreement.) 


Colombia 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated July 28, 1950) 


The demand for commercial loans during 
July continued to exceed the lending abil- 
ity of the banks. Merchants were faced with 
meeting payments for heavy arrivals of extra- 
quota merchandise, and tax payments were 
heavy. General business showed increased 
activity, due mainly to developments in Ko- 
rea and the possible difficulty of replacing 
merchandise. 


NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF 


The new Colombian customs tariff was pub- 
lished on July 12, 1950, and became effective 
for all exports made from that date and for 
all imports covered by import licenses is- 
sued beginning on that date. The new rates, 
which are a combination of specific and ad 
valorem duties, represent in general a sub- 
stantial increase over the previous rates. 
However, when it is considered that upon the 
issuance of the new tariff the exchange taxes 
previously collected on imports were abol- 
ished, the new duty rates do not impose a 
greatly increased financial burden upon 
importers. 

PRICES 


The decree establishing the new tariff also 
provided for price control over many cate- 
gories of domestic products, to prevent any 
increase in prices because of the additional 
protection afforded. As for imported mer- 
chandise, it is reported that many merchants 
are already raising prices to allow for re- 
placement costs under the new tariff sched- 
ule. Meanwhile, the prices of local food 
items and other prime necessities have con- 
tinued their steady upward trend; the official 
cost-of-living index for the low-income group 
in Bogota increased 4.5 percent in May and 
3.5 percent in June, while that for the mid- 
dle-income group rose 2.0 percent in May and 
1.2 percent in June. The extension of price 
control to cover many more commodities is 
being considered; but, due to lack of ade- 
quate personnel f*r such measures, present 
efforts are aimed at avoiding speculative 
profits by facilitating the direct marketing 
of foodstuffs by producers. 


SPECIAL IMPORT QUOTAS 


With the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
and the consequent rumors of economic con- 
trols in the United States, the Colombian 
Exchange Control Office began to study 
means of permitting increased immediate 
imports of items which might soon be in 
short supply. The result was a series of 
measures, establishing special quotas for the 
importation of so-called critical spare parts 
and raw materials for industry and per- 
mitting advance-quota licensing of critical 
consumer merchandise and the importation 
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of additional industrial raw materials under 
a system of long-term payment. The an- 
ticipated immediate effect of these measures 
is a resumption of the unfavorable trend in 
foreign-exchange operations, and it is re- 
ported that the unfavorable balance of ex- 
change of $14,000,000 on July 1 had increased 
to approximately $28,000,000 by July 15. This 
rapid rise in the unfavorable balance, how- 
ever, may have been due principally to the 
reported release of $12,000,000 to reduce the 
backlog of unpaid letters of credit and com- 
mercial collections, which on July 6 totaled 
nearly $27,000,000. 


HOUSING 


The Government plans to use prefabricated 
houses to speed reconstruction of the earth- 
quake-damaged communities in the Depart- 
ment of Santander, according to press re- 
ports. The National Association of Indus- 
trialists and the National Association of Mer- 
chants have started a fund to finance the 
acquisition of prefabricated houses under the 
direction of the Institute of Territorial 
Credit. 

COFFEE 


The Office of Exchange Control on July 3 
increased the export minimum price on 
coffee from $77 per 70-kilogram bag to $79.25, 
which was approximately the price being of- 
fered for Colombian coffee in the United 
States at that time. This was in line with 
the Government’s policy to guarantee that 
total dollars received for coffee exports will 
be exchanged through the Bank of the Re- 
public or other authorized bank. While the 
minimum price remained at $77 (June 5— 
July 2, 1950), exporters registered over 
1,200,000 bags of 60 kilograms each valued at 
approximately $79,500,000, which is greater 
than total registration during the first 5 
months of this year. 

The coffee trade has been active during 
July as a result of increased prices offered for 
Colombian milds in the United States. Ex- 
ports during June amounted to 292,540 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. During the first 22 
days of July coffee exports totaled 295,451 
bags, and registrations during the first 18 
days of July amounted to 433,164 bags, 
valued at $29,286,661. 


PETROLEUM 


The Office of Exchange Control in June 
authorized the Tropical Oil Company to 
transfer over $22,000,000 worth of assets in 
its petroleum-distribution system to Inter- 
national Petroleum Company, with the 
understanding that the latter firm would in- 
vest these assets in a new distribution com- 
pany to be established in Colombia under 
the name Esso Colombiana, S. A. At the 
same time the Colombian Government an- 
nounced an amendment to its regulation 
concerning the collection of petroleum roy- 
alties whereby those companies which allo- 
cate 30 percent of their production for do- 
mestic refining for local consumption will 
be permitted to pay petroleum royalties in 
pesos instead of dollars. The only com- 
pany presently in a position to benefit by 
this regulation is Tropical Oil Company. 

A contract was signed on June 24 by the 
Department of Cundinamarca with a United 
States firm, authorizing a complete study 
with detailed specifications concerning the 
construction of a refined-products pipeline 
between Puerto Salgar and Bogota. During 
May and June, the city of Bogota suffered 
gasoline shortages because of washouts oc- 
curring on the Puerto Salgar-Bogota rail- 
road, which normally transports Bogota’s 
gasoline and fuel-oil supply. Consequently, 
the urgent need for the projected pipeline 
has been fully realized. 

The Colombian Government on July 3 
issued Decree No. 2169, which regulated pe- 
troleum Decree Law No. 10 of January 5, 1950. 
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Decree No. 2169, which was limited in its 
scope to those benefits granted under the 
previous decree law, was on the whole well 
received by the petroleum industry, inas- 
much as it clarified many points concerning 
the manner in which exemptions and deduc- 
tions are to be put into practice. 


NEw STEEL PLANT 


Construction of the Paz de Rio steel mill 
in Belencito, Boyaca, began on July 1. The 
present plans contemplate the construction 
cf high-head hydroelectric plants, electric 
smelting and refining plants, and a moder- 
ately sized rolling mill. The initial capacity 
of the steel plant is planned to be 350 metric 
tons daily, with provisions for future expan- 
sion up to 700 metric tons daily. Financial 
arrangements are reported to have been com- 
pleted for an initial expenditure of $25,- 
000,000, underwritten by French banking 
ir.terests, and the total cost of the plant is 
calculated as $41,000,000. Production is ex- 
pected to start in 1953, yielding annually 
27,600 metric tons of barbed wire, 50,000 
metric tons of structural iron and plates, 
and 13,000 metric tons of rails and bridge 
structures. It is also planned to produce 
annually 13,000 metric tons of coking coal 
for domestic use and 2,400 tons of ammonium 
sulfate. 


QUARANTINE AGAINST FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE 


Colombia’s livestock interests and the 
Ministry of Agriculture are gravely concerned 
at reports of the appearance of foot-and- 
mouth disease in neighboring Venezuela. On 
July 26, the Colombian Government an- 
nounced the temporary closing of the frontier 
with Venezuela to all movements of livestock, 
vehicles, and persons. A mission of Colom- 
bian technicians will go to Venezuela to 
cooperate in control measures. 


Foop SUPPLY 


Serious losses in food production, partic- 
ularly in potatoes, wheat, and beans, have 
been caused by continued rains, which dam- 
aged growing crops and prevented normal 
seedings in many areas of the country. The 
resulting food shortages and soaring prices 
obliged the Government in the middle of 
July to undertake a greatly expanded pro- 
gram of food imports. Principal items in- 
cluded in the new imports are potatoes, flour, 
pulses, and vegetable-oil materials. 


Exchange and Finance 


SPECIAL ALLOCATION FOR IMPORTATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS 


As one of a series of measures designed to 
permit the immediate importation into 
Colombia of articles which because of the 
present world situation may become scarce 
in the United States, or on which that coun- 
try may place export restrictions, the Colom- 
bian Exchange Control Office has issued Reg- 
ulation No. 29 of July 11, 1950, according to 
a dispatch from the United States Embassy at 
Bogota. The regulation establishes a special 
allocation for the importation of raw ma- 
terials by Colombian industries. The special 
quota, consisting of 20 percent of established 
basic industrial quotas, may be utilized 
until September 30, 1950, after which date 
any unused portions will be canceled. 

Emergency advance-quota licenses which 
already have been issued will be charged 
against the special allocation. A guarantee 
deposit with the Stabilization Fund of 5 per- 
cent of their value will be a prerequisite for 
approval of import licenses. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
20, 1950 for announcement of the industrial 





raw-material quotas established for the year 
1950.) 


EXCHANGE REGULATIONS CONCERNING 
BEEF-CATTLE EXPORTS 





Further controls concerning the exporta. 


tion of beef cattle from Colombia were es. 
tablished by Regulation No. 27 of the Office 


of Exchange Control, dated July 5, 1950, | 


according to a dispatch from the Uniteg 
States Embassy at Bogota. 

Export prices for cattle, which will deter. 
mine the amount of foreign-exchange cattle 
that exporters will be required to sell to the 
Bank of the Republic, were established as 
follows: Cattle from the Department of Bolj- 
var, US$120 per head; cattle from the Depart. 
ment of Magdalena, US$90; cattle from the 


Territories of Casanare, Arauca, and Vichada, | 


US$50. A deposit of 5 percent of the value of 
the cattle to be exported must be made as 
a guarantee that the export license will be 
utilized. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
12, 1950 for announcement of the modifica- 
tion of Colombian export controls on cattle.) 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MONOPOLY TRADING COMPANY FOR TECH- 
NICAL-SCIENTIFIC AID ESTABLISHED 


Exchange of technical-scientific informa- 
tion is henceforth to be handled exclusively 
by Technospol, Technical-Scientific Aid Me- 
diation Company, Ltd., in accordance with a 
decree published in the Czechoslovak Offi- 


cial Gazette of July 1, 1950. The company is | 
authorized to handle the purchase and sale | 


of patents, trademarks, and samples and to 
handle the transmittal of technical and 
production information to and from foreign 
countries. 

The company has its headquarters at 
Prague. It is authorized to establish branch 
offices in Czechoslovakia and abroad, sub- 


ject to the approval of the Ministry of Trade. | 


An English translation of the decree is 
available for inspection in the Eastern Euro- 
pean Division, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


ACTIVITIES OF CERTAIN AGENCIES 
DISCONTINUED 


The Czechoslovak Official Gazette of June 
27, 1950, published the following Notice No. 
398 of the Minister of Internal Trade, dated 
June 15, 1950: 

In accordance with Article 7 of Law No. 
118/1948 on “Nationalization of Wholesale 
Business,”’ the Minister of Internal Trade 
decrees as follows: 

All persons who carry on the following 
agencies: (1) Mediation of sale, purchase, 
exchange, and lease of real property, of 
manufacturing and commercial enterprises, 
as well as mediation of personal and mort- 
gage credits; (2) advertising agencies; (3) 
mediation of sale of personal effects at pri- 
vate auctions; (4) administration of prop- 
erty, administration of houses, and trustee's 
administration; and (5) collection agencies 
and credit information bureaus, shall dis- 
continue their activities as of July 31, 1950. 
According to article 2, section 1 of the 1aW, 
commission agent’s activity is regarded 4s 
wholesale business. 

The measure does not apply to national, 
communal, and cooperative enterprises. 
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Dominican 

Republic 

DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated July 25, 1950) 


The general business situation in the 
country remained relatively unchanged dur- 
ing the past month. There was no appre- 
ciable increase in purchasing power of the 
general public, and wholesale and retail 
sales continued at a low level. Prices were 
forced slowly upward with the impact of in- 
creased taxes on various phases of business 
activity. Imports followed the sales trend 
and continued to decline during the month 
under review. 


TRADE PROMOTION 


Trade-promotion activities continued to 
receive considerable local publicity. The 
visit of the Latin American Director of the 
Port of New Orleans was especially well re- 
ceived by both the official and the business 
community. The president of the Dominican 
Chamber of Commerce recently visited sev- 
eral cities in Spain on a trade-promotion tour 
of southern Europe. Announcement was 
also made of forthcoming negotiations to- 
ward conclusion of a general commercial 
agreement between the Dominican Republic 
and Spain. 


PuBLIC WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION 


Public-works activity was highlighted by 
announcement of a plan for construction 
each year under Government auspices of 
several new homes for educational instruc- 
tors. Other activities included the inaugu- 
ration of new roads connecting the towns of 
Altamira and Puerto Plata, and Sousa and 
Sabaneta Yasica, on the northern coast, 
which will provide easier access to important 
agricultural areas. Construction also began 
on a new road from Boca de Cochon to Las 
Lajas on the western border. New aqueducts 
were under construction at Sabana de la 
Mar, Villa Julia Nolina, and Restauracion. 
A number of schools were also completed as 
part of a previously announced program of 
public-school construction. 

Municipal works included street construc- 
tion and repairs at Rio San Juan, Bayaguana, 
Jarabacoa, Higuey, Cabral, and La Romana. 
Some 30 new streets were also completed in 
Ciudad Trujillo as part of a new municipal 
construction program. Feeder roads to 
nearby agricultural communities were con- 
structed from Azua, Vicente Noble, and Mon- 
senor Nouel. Other municipal works in- 
cluded construction of public parks at La 
Descubierta and San Rafael del Yuma and 
public libraries at San Francisco de Macoris 


| and Mendoza. 





Private construction activities included 
announcement of plans for building of Domi- 
nican Party centers in several towns, and 
beginning of construction work on a graphic- 
arts institute in Ciudad Trujillo. Construc- 
tion also began on a sports stadium near 
Ciudad Trujillo with a seating capacity of 
8,000. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign-trade data for the month of June 
1950 indicate a continuing low level of im- 
port trade, whereas exports increased over 
the preceding month. Heavy sugar and 
cacao shipments accounted for the greater 
part of exports during the month. Total 
exports amounted to 10,986,000 pesos (1 
peso—US$1), more than 3,000,000 above the 
figure for June 1949. Imports totaled only 
2,481,000 pesos, a decline of 75,000 pesos from 
the preceding month and more than 1,100,000 
pesos under the figure for June 1949. 

Total imports during the first 6 months 
of 1950 were valued at 17,251,000 pesos, a 
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decline of more than 6,600,000 pesos from 
the figure for the same period of 1949. Ex- 
ports during the first half of 1950 totaled 
48,225,000 pesos, slightly higher than the 
1949 figure for the same period. The fa- 
vorable balance of trade for the current year 
has now reached a total of 30,974,000 pesos, 
compared with 27,735,000 pesos for the entire 
year 1949. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Official indexes for the month of June 1950 
indicate virtually no change in retail prices, 
whereas wholesale prices were about 2 per- 
cent above the preceding month’s figure. 
The cost-of-living index for Ciudad Trujillo 
showed no appreciable change. 


AGRICULTURE 


Heavy spring rains continued in most 
parts of the Republic during the month of 
June. The abundant rainfall improved pas- 
tures, stimulated crop growth, and permitted 
extensive field operations. At the end of 
June the area planted to crops, as reported 
by the Department of Agriculture, was 18 
percent larger than at the same time in 1949. 
The acreage of all important crops except 
dry legumes, peanuts, pineapples, and to- 
bacco was larger than in 1949. Important 
increases were indicated in the areas planted 
to rice, corn, sweetpotatoes, sugarcane, coffee, 
cacao, bananas, and plantains. 

As the cacao and coffee harvests neared 
completion, activity in the eastern Cibao 
declined. Exports of coffee continued at a 
slow rate, and the total from the current 
crop will be only slightly smaller than that 
of the preceding crop. The cacao harvest 
is completed, but substantial parts of the 
crop remain to be dried and exported. The 
cacao harvest has proved to be approximately 
equal to expectations and _ substantially 
larger than the small 1949 crop. 

The 1949-50 rice crop was apparently 
smaller than had been reported. Shortages 
of this commodity, hoarding, and nonde- 
livery by producers during the last 4 months 
have resulted in a gradual increase in the 
price from 11-13 cents a pound to 15-16 cents 
a pound. As a result, it was necessary for 
the National Food Committee to establish 
on July 11 maximum retail prices for rice 
of 138 and 131% cents throughout the country. 
Wholesale prices of rice were also set between 
11.5 and 12.2 cents a pound, depending on 
the district. Spring planting of rice, stimu- 
lated by rising prices, was 40 percent larger 
than last year. With good rainfall and ade- 
quate water for irrigation, a large crop is in 
prospect for next fall and winter. 

The harvest of 5,859 metric tons of tobacco 
in June brought production from the current 
crop to a total of 13,216 metric tons. Small 
quantities of the crop remain to be har- 
vested. Sales to exporters and export move- 
ment, however, have been much slower than 
last year, and on June 26 a meeting of to- 
bacco traders was called by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in order to fix minimum prices 
to be paid to producers. A minimum price 
of 8 cents a pound was established, and it 
is hoped that this price will stimulate farmer 
deliveries. Exports of the new crop amount- 
ed to only 1,603 metric tons as of July 1, 
compared to 4,075 metric tons a year earlier. 

The 1950 sugar-grinding season drew to a 
close, as all important mills, including Cen- 
tral Barahona, finished grinding by July 20. 
Prices have been fixed on 375,000 long tons 
of sugar for export to England, and the cur- 
rent rise in world sugar prices will affect 
only a small part of the Dominican crop. 
It is believed that the price of only 12,000 
long tons of sugar has not yet been set. The 
export movement was higher this June than 
in June 1949, but total exports for the season 
continue to lag somewhat behind the 1949 
rate. 


kthiopia 
Commercial Laws Digests 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS ENCOURAGED 


With a view to encouraging foreign capital 
investments in Ethiopia the Government re- 
cently published a statement of its policy, 
which offers the following advantages to 
prospective investors, according to a report 
from the United States Legation at Addis 
Ababa: 

(1) New enterprises will be exempt from 
the payment of profit taxes for 5 years from 
the date production is started. 

(2) The necessary machinery imported 
into Ethiopia for the installation of a factory 
will be exempt from payment of customs 
duties. 

(3) With respect to Ethiopian participa- 
tion, “the Ethiopian Government will not, 
as a general rule, impose the participation 
of Ethiopian capital investment on new en- 
terprises established with foreign capital. 
Nevertheless, it will be the policy of the 
Government to require participation of 
Ethiopian capital in suitable industries with 
a view to usefully employing the available 
capital of the country. However, such local 
capital investments shall, in most instances, 
represent a minor interest.” 

(4) As regards remittances abroad, “per- 
mission will be accorded foreign capitalists 
to remit abroad annually a fixed percentage 
of the profits earned, depending on the 
capital invested, in order to enable them to 
distribute dividends to shareholders or pay 
interest in foreign currency. Foreign resi- 
dents who have subscribed funds for indus- 
trial enterprises will be permitted to take 
out their capital gradually, the amount be- 
ing governed by the average net amortization 
schedule.” 


France 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 


(Dated July 28, 1950) 


Economic activity in June followed the 
trends of preceding months. Production 
remained about 2 percent below levels for 
the corresponding period last year, prices 
declined almost 3 percent, and exports con- 
tinued to show an appreciably larger increase 
over 1949 figures than imports. 

Prime Minister René Pleven, in his in- 
vestiture speech on July 11, predicted that 
the 1951 military budget would be 80,000,- 
000,000 francs larger than this year’s. In a 
later address to the Finance Committee of 
the National Assembly, Mr. Pleven expressed 
confidence that France will be able to sup- 
port its share of the North Atlantic Treaty 
defense burden, but at the same time empha- 
sized that financial stability and full em- 
ployment of both manpower and resources 
must be assured. He recommended the 
easing of credit for business enterprises 
through control of interest rates and de- 
clared that, even if the maintenance of bud- 
getary equilibrium were to demand a 
reduction in certain Government-financed 
investment expenditures for industrial and 
agricultural modernization, the housing 
construction program should not be cur- 
tailed. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


French exports to foreign countries in 
June increased to 54,300,000,000 francs, a 
gain of 12 percent over the previous month 
and 50 percent over June 1949. Total ex- 
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ports to foreign countries during the first 
6 months of 1950 were 300,000,000,000 francs, 
compared with 214,000,000,000 during the 
same period of 1949. 

Imports also increased, but appreciably 
less than exports. June imports from foreign 
countries totaled 69,200,000,000 francs, a 
figure 26 percent higher than that of June 
1949. Imports from foreign countries dur- 
ing the first half of 1950 were valued at 
409,000,000,000 francs, down about 15 percent 
from the comparable 1949 figure. French 
sales to foreign countries during the first 
6 months of 1950 covered 70 percent of im- 
ports, compared with 60 percent in the first 
half of 1949. 

Principal factors in the mounting export 
totals were increased sales of base metals, 
wood and wood products, wool and wool yarn, 
rayon staple fiber, automobiles, chemical by- 
products, meat and wheat. The volume of 
imports has actually gone down in 1950, 
reflecting reduced purchases of coal; how- 
ever, sharp rises in the price of raw wool, 
cotton, and rubber, along with increased 
purchases of machinery and cotton cloth, 
have raised the value totals of French im- 
ports during the first half of 1950 above the 
comparable 1949 figures. 

June exports to the United States totaled 
$7,800,000, compared with only $3,100,000 in 
June 1949, and imports totaled $27,700,000, 
against $49,000,000 in June 1949. First-half 
1950 figures on trade with the United States 
show exports at $36,000,000 (against $26,700,- 
000 for the first 6 months of 1949), while 
imports amounted to $201,000,000 (compared 
with $358,000,000 during the comparable 1949 
period). Increased sales of laces, embroidery, 
rayon staple fiber, and raw wool were im- 
portant factors in the rising dollar export 
totals, while the decline in imports reflects 
a tapering-off of United States aid to France. 


INDUSTRY 


Preliminary estimates place the index of 
industrial production in June at 127 (1938= 
100), compared with 129 in June 1949. This 
slight decrease continued the trend of the 
two preceding months and was due princi- 
pally to curtailed production in certain sec- 
tors of the metal and chemical industries. 
Demand for agricultural machinery and 
chemical fertilizers was particularly weak, 
apparently because of reduced farm income. 
Household electrical appliances moved slowly, 
but sales and output of heavy electrical 
equipment were booming. Textile produc- 
tion also held up well, and motor--vehicle 
output of 31,646 units in June set another 
new record. 

AGRICULTURE 


Despite storms which have caused signifi- 
cant losses to crops in many areas in France, 
the 1950 harvest promises to be extremely 
good. Total production of cereals is expected 
to approximate the 1949 harvest of 13,500,000 
metric tons. 

PRICES 


Wholesale and retail price indices, which 
had declined about 1 percent in May, dropped 
even more appreciably during the month of 
June, the decreases being about 2.5 percent 
and 3 percent, respectively. The most nota- 
ble change occurred in wholesale foodstuffs, 
which declined almost 9 percent during the 
month as a result of continuing seasonal de- 
creases in the price of certain agricultural 
products. Published retail food prices for 
the first-3 weeks in July, however, showed 
a marked upward trend in meat, butter, and 
eggs. 

Industrial products showed a substantial 
increase in price as a result of advances in 
the price of certain industrial raw mate- 
rials, especially textile raw materials, which 
rose by more than 12 percent during the 
month. 
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LABOR 


Labor interest during July centered on the 
work of the Commission Supérieure des Con- 
ventions Collectives, which has the task of 
establishing a worker’s budget, on the basis 
of which a national minimum wage is to be 
established. The employment situation 
showed a further improvement in the month 
ending July 1, during which there occurred 
a 9-percent decrease in the number of per- 
sons receiving unemployment relief and a 
15-percent decline in the number of unsatis- 
fied requests for employment. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


New commercial agreements were signed 
during July with Mexico, Switzerland, and 
Ireland. The agreement with Mexico, effec- 
tive August 1, specifies payment in francs 
and pesos rather than dollars, as previously, 
and provides for reciprocal most-favored- 
nation treatment. 


FINANCE 


Gold and black-market foreign-currency 
rates continued to rise during the month, 
reflecting uneasiness about the Korean situ- 
ation. The 1-kilogram gold ingot, which had 
fallen to a low of 429,000 francs on May 31 
and had risen to 493,000 francs followed the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, advanced on 
July 26 to 590,000 francs, the equivalent of 
$46 an ounce. The black-market rate for 
dollars advanced to 400 francs on July 27, 
compared with a legal parity of 350 francs. 

The Bank of France on July 21 issued as 
replacements new 5,000- and 10,000-franc 
notes. The new bills will not increase the 
total value of currency in circulation. Ef- 
fective July 25, the export limit on French 
banknotes was raised from 25,000 to 50,000 
francs. (All restrictions on the importation 
of French notes were abolished on April 1.) 


SCHUMAN PLAN 


Six-power negotiations on the implementa- 
tion of the Schuman proposal for the pooling 
of Western European coal and steel produc- 
tion continued throughout the month of 
July. According to an official communique 
issued during the month, rapid progress was 
made on a technical level in the solution of 
basic problems concerning production, in- 
vestment, prices, and wages. Differences of 
opinion still exist among delegations on cer- 
tain important constitutional and organiza- 
tional problems, notably on the extent to 
which the High Authority which would 
administer the pool will be answerable to 
member governments. Nevertheless, the 
communique was optimistic about the solu- 
tion of these problems and reiterated the 
support of countries participating in the 
discussions for the basic principles of Mr. 
Schuman’'s proposal. 


(Germany 


Commodity Controls 


WEsT GERMANY ENDS Most REMAINING 
ALLOCATION CONTROLS 


West German controls over the distribu- 
tion and use of steel, nonferrous metals, and 
petroleum for motor vehicles, as well as 
limitations on trade in rolling-mill products, 
requirements for reporting purchases and 
sales of chemicals and asbestos, and regula- 
tions prohibiting the use of fats for soap 
making expired June 30, 1950. However, cer- 
tain reporting requirements, as well as con- 
trols over the distribution of crude oil, 
precious metals, and fertilizers, were extended 
to December 31, 1950, by an ordinance of the 
Federal Minister of Economics, of June 23, 





1950, published in Bundesanzeiger No. 12) 
of June 28. The only other important con. 
trol now in force on industrial materials 
applies to solid fuels, distribution of which 
is regulated by Coal Ordinance No. II/50 of 
the Federal Minister of Economics, which 
expires March 31, 1951. 


Exchange and Finance 





MONETARY REGULATIONS FOR VISITORS 10 | 


WESTERN GERMANY REVISED 


Existing regulations governing currency 


and payment instruments that may be taken | 


into and out of Western Germany are em. 
bodied in General License No. 12/49 (Re. 
vised) of the Bank deutscher Laender, pub- 
lished in the Bundesanzeiger of July 6, 1950, 
and effective on July 10. 

The regulations provide: 

(1) Foreign travelers may bring into West- 
ern Germany without quantitative limitation 
foreign bank notes and coins, checks in for. 
eign currency (including travelers’ checks, 
letters of credit, etc.), and checks and other 
payment instruments expressed in Deutsche 
marks that have been issued under Bank 


deutscher Laender licenses by authorized | 
purposes | 
etc.). | 


financial institutions for travel 
(Deutsche mark travelers’ checks, 
Deutsche mark notes and coins brought in 
ky a traveler are limited to 40 marks. 

(2) The foregoing currencies and pay. 
ments instruments must be fully declared 
upon entry and entered in the foreign-ex- 
change control declaration Devisenkontrol- 
lerklaerung, which is issued by the German 
customs authorities at the place of entry. 
Means of payment denominated in foreign 
currency must remain in the possession of 


the traveler and be taken out by him upon | 


the expiration of his stay or must be sold to 
a German foreign trade bank (Aussenhan- 
delsbank) or other agency authorized to buy 
foreign exchange. If sold, a corresponding 
entry must be made in the foreign-exchange 
control declaration. 

For travelers passing through Western 
Germany without stopping, it is sufficient 
merely to enter the foreign-currency instru- 
ments in the travel pass. 

(3) Foreign visitors leaving Germany may 
take out amounts of foreign bank notes and 
coins, foreign-currency payment instru- 
ments, and Deutsche-mark payment instru- 
ments indicated by the foreign-exchange 
control declaration, as well as Deutsche-mark 
notes and coins up to 40 marks. 

[Former regulations on this subject were 
reported in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 4, 1949, p. 22.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY AND IRAN EXTENDED 


The trade agreement between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Iran, which was 
put into effect on June 24, 1949, and was to 
have expired on June 23, 1950, has been ex- 
tended until September 23. The original 
trade agreement between the two countries 
provided for a commodity exchange of $15,- 
505,000 in each direction. 

(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
20, 1949, for earlier announcement.) 


NEw TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY AND IRELAND 
SIGNED 
A new trade agreement between the Fed- 

eral Republic of Germany and Ireland, cov- 

ering the period July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951, 

was signed in Dublin on July 12, 1950, ac- 

cording to a dispatch of July 13 from the 

United States Embassy at Dublin. 
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Under the terms of the agreement, which 
is renewable annually, German exports to 
Ireland are to amount to £2,420,000 ($6,776,- 
000) and Irish shipments to Germany to 
£1,950,000 ($5,460,000). 

Irish deliveries are to consist of both agri- 
cultural and industrial products. The prin- 
cipal agricultural items are cattle, barley, 
cheese, eggs, and raw wool. The manufac- 
tured products provided for include woolen 
and worsted goods, industrial yarns, hat 
hoods, and feathers. A further allotment of 
£125,000 ($350,000) was made for Irish goods 
to be displayed and sold in German indus- 
trial fairs. This item results principally 
from the success of Irish participation in 
the Hannover fair last year. 

German exports to Ireland include textiles, 
chemicals, machinery, electrical goods, iron 
and steel products, vehicles, nonferrous cut- 
lery, toys, precision instruments, optical 
goods, rubber manufactures, paper and paper 
products, leather and leather goods, and 
glassware and ceramics. 


‘TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY AND PAKISTAN 
EXTENDED 


In order to allow enough time for the rati- 
fication of a new trade agreement between 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Paki- 
stan, the agreement which would have ex- 
pired on June 30, 1950, has been extended at 
the request of the Government of the 
Federal Republic for a further period of 3 
months, commencing on July 1, 1950. 

The original trade agreement provided 
for a commodity exchange of approximately 
$42,000,000 in each direction. Under the 
terms of the new accord, it is agreed that 
although the quantities of commodities to 
be exported from Pakistan will be increased 
by 50 percent, there will be no change in 
the quantities of goods to be imported into 
Pakistan from West Germany. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
27, 1950 for earlier announcement. |} 


WEst GERMAN POSTAL AUTHORITIES 
RESUME STAMP EXPORTS 


The West German postal authorities have 
resumed exportation of valid unused stamps, 
including stamps in bulk, according to an 
announcement of July 5, 1950, by the Federal 
Minister of Posts and Telecommunications. 

Orders for these stamps may be placed 
with the Versandstelle fuer Sammlermarken, 
(16) Frankfurt/Main 1, Stephanstrasse 14. 
Foreign buyers must make lump-sum pay- 
ments through their banks to the account of 
the Postamt, Frankfurt/Main 1, No. 14497, 
held by the Rhein-Main Bank in Frankfurt/ 
Main. Orders will not be accepted for 
amounts under 50 Deutsche marks ($11.90). 
The stamps will be sent to the purchaser by 
registered mail. 


Girt SHIPMENTS THROUGH COMMERCIAL 
CHANNELS BARRED 


The procedure under which commercial 
firms have been licensed to import into West- 
ern Germany gift parcels and bulk commodi- 
ties for distribution as gifts, embodied in 
JEIA Instruction No. 15, has been rescinded 
by Import Circular No. 1/50 of the Federal 
Minister for Economics, published in the 
Bundesanzeiger of July 1, 1950 and effective 
the same date. However, importation of in- 
dividual gift parcels sent directly from the 
foreign donor to a German recipient and im- 
portation of gift and relief parcels through 
approved welfare organizations are still 
permitted. 

Contracts entered into by German commer- 
cial firms with foreigners for the importa- 
tion of gift shipments that had been licensed 
under JEIA Instruction No. 15 but not yet 
fulfilled may be carried out, but they must 
be completed by April 1, 1951, and import 
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licenses under such contracts must be ap- 
plied for by February 1, 1951. Import li- 
censes already issued become invalid as of 
September 1, 1950, at the latest. 


OVERSEA TRAVELERS PERMITTED TO TAKE 
$400 WorTH OF GOODS OUT OF WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Travelers from the United States and 
other non-European countries may take out 
of Western Germany up to $400 worth of 
goods without licenses, taxes, or other for- 
malities, according to Foreign Trade Circular 
No. 15/50 of July 15, 1950, published in the 
Bundesanzeiger and effective the same date. 

The only condition for customs clearance 
is that the traveler’s foreign-exchange con- 
trol declaration (Devisenkontrollerklaerung) 
bear entries evidencing the expenditure of 
foreign-exchange equivalent to the value of 
the goods. The goods may be taken out 
by the traveler personally or sent through 
third parties, such as forwarders, travel bu- 
reaus, or private individuals. 

(For former regulations on this subject, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
10, 1949, p. 16.) 


Hashemite Jordan 
Kingdom 
Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


During June, the proposed budget of East- 
ern Jordan for 1950-51 (see July 31 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY), with revenues 
and expenditures amounting to £P3,191,030 
($8,934,884), was approved with no changes 
by both houses of Parliament and signed by 
the King. The Prime Minister shortly there- 
after announced, however, that because of 
the Government’s difficult financial position, 
expenditures of all departments were to be 
reduced by 10 percent. 

The budget of Western Jordan (Arab 
Palestine) has recently been prepared and 
will probably be submitted to Parliament 
in the near future. In addition to the 
£P500,000 ($1,400,000) allocated to Western 
Jordan in the budget of Eastern Jordan, 
which represents Western Jordan’s share of 
customs duties to be collected during 1950— 
51, an additional revenue of £P600,000— 
£P700,000 ($1,680,000—$1,960,000) is expected 
from other tax sources. 

The new Jordan currency was placed in 
circulation on July 1, at which time Jordan 
rejoined the sterling area, with conversion 
taking place in the local banks and post 
offices throughout the country. An esti- 
mated £P2,000,000 ($5,600,000) was converted 
into Jordan dinars within the first week. 
Total conversion is expected to be completed 
by September 1. 

Business conditions continued to show 
steady improvement during the month of 
July. By mid-July the prices of such staple 
commodities as rice, sugar, coffee, and soap 
had registered a considerable increase. This 
trend was greatly accelerated with the news 
of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
Prices of foodstuffs rose as much as 20 per- 
cent in some instances as rumors of possible 
shortages spread. This sudden rise was crit- 
icized as unjustified by the Minister of Trade, 
who pointed out that there was no danger 
that imports would be cut off. 

The newly formed Jordan Airlines, which 
opened an office in Amman recently, is pre- 
paring to start operations. Preparations in- 
clude the acquisition of five British aircraft, 
to be delivered in the near future, and nego- 


tiations for landing rights in Egypt, Lebanon, 
and Turkey. The airline expects to begin 
flight operations by September 1. 

The Government is considering permitting 
a foreign company to build an oil refinery in 
Jordan. A refinery would free the country 
from its dependence on imported petroleum 
products, which at present cost over P£1,000, 
000 ($2,800,000) a year. Crude oil would be 
obtained under an agreement between Jor- 
dan and an American pipeline company 
which would entitle Jordan to purchase 200,- 
000 tons per year. 

A supreme council, comprising the Min- 
isters of Public Works, Agriculture, Finance, 
Foreign Affairs, and Trade, the Undersecre- 
taries of Public Works and Agriculture, the 
Director of Lands, and the Director of Public 
Works in Western Jordan, has been formed 
to study development projects and decide 
which should be undertaken. The council 
will act as liaison between the Jordan Gov- 
ernment and the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency and will recommend projects 
in which UNRWA might participate. 

The United Nations Palestine Relief 
Agency has completed a census of refugees in 
Eastern Jordan and is presently working on a 
similar census in Western Jordan. Aims of 
UNPRA are to determine the number of 
genuine refugees in need of relief and to 
obtain information concerning refugee train- 
ing and skills. UNPRA activities include two 
road projects in Western Jordan, which are 
presently in operation, and several afforesta- 
tion projects still in the planning stage. 


Iran 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY AND IRAN EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany.”) 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty ON CERTAIN DRINKING GLASSES 
INCREASED 

The Irish Government has issued an or- 
der which specifies that, effective July 14, 
1950, the import duties on drinking glasses 
valued at more than 314d. each are as fol- 
lows: Full rate, 50 percent ad valorem: pref- 
erential, United Kingdom and Canada, 331%, 
percent ad valorem, and preferential, other 
Commonwealth countries, 50 percent ad 
valorem. 

The duty on all domestic glassware before 
July 14 was 10 percent ad valorem, applicable 
to imports from any country. 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY AND IRELAND 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under heading “Ger- 
many.’’) 


Italy 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 
(Dated July 20, 1950) 


INDUSTRY 


The general index of industrial production 
reached a new postwar high during the 
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month of May. During April the index had 
declined somewhat, from 118 to 111 (1938— 
100), but in May it registered 124, 10 per- 
cent above May 1949. Part of this rise was 
due directly to the 16-percent increase in 
production of electric power to an all-time 
record of 2.2 billion kilowatt-hours. This 
increase was accompanied by increases in 
other sectors as well, several of which— 
metallurgy, building materials, chemicals, 
textiles, and natural gas—were at peak post- 
war levels of output. 

Pig-iron production in May surpassed that 
of any month of 1949, as electric furnaces 
resumed full-scale activities. On the other 
hand, crude- and finished-steel production, 
although more than that of April, was below 
March levels, as the industry complained of 
falling orders and increasing foreign compe- 
tition in the domestic market. In the tex- 
tiles sector, the production of artificial fibers 
showed a noteworthy increase of 15 percent 
in May, reaching a level of 8,800 tons. 

Petroleum refining showed considerable 
upswing in March. Increasing consumption 
of petroleum products in Italy was primarily 
the result of heavy tourist traffic, in addi- 
tion to a generally high level of industrial 
activity thus far in 1950. Total crude pro- 
cessed in March was 336,236 metric tons, 
which brought the quarterly total to 868,468 
tons, compared with a quarterly average for 
1949 of 762,055 tons. Exports of surplus 
white products were maintained at compar- 
atively high levels in the first quarter of 1950, 
and were well above those of preceding years. 
Disposal of these products has been one of 
the chief problems of the industry. 

Natural-gas production has remained at 
a fairly even monthly rate in 1950, compared 
with the ever-increasing output throughout 
1949. Peak production was hit in January 
of this year. Although potential production 
is far in excess of present output the cut- 
back in demand by thermal-electric power 
stations and the delay in constructing new 
pipe lines has held back expansion. 

The availability of European coal has prac- 
tically restored all coal imports to a private 
basis, although the Government Coal Com- 
mission still maintains a licensing control. 
Total energy consumption in the first quar- 
ter of 1950 was about 10 percent higher than 
in the same period of 1949, a reflection of 
the higher level of industrial activity this 
year, but the use of imported coal declined 
about 6 percent. The decline in coal con- 
sumption was accompanied by greater in- 
dustrial use of petroleum products and 
electric power, toward which there is a grad- 
ual trend. Domestic coal output was higher 
in the first quarter of 1950 than in the 
similar period of 1949, but sales showed a 
tendency to decline, owing to competition 
from the higher-grade foreign coal. 

The over-all chemical index for May was 
122, a postwar high. Production throughout 
the preceding months of 1950 had been at a 
relatively high level but was still below the 
June and July indices of last year. Ade- 
quate supplies of electric power this year 
have permitted considerable improvement 
in fertilizer production, and more intensive 
use by farmers has kept demand at levels 
higher than usual. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The general Italian customs tariff, based 
for the most part on ad valorem rates, be- 
came effective on July 15, 1950. During an 
initial period, however, the general tariff 
rates will be made applicable to only a few 
items, such as sugar, spices, furs and jewelry; 
and a provisional tariff, with lower rates for 
most items, will be applied for a 1-year period 
ending July 15, 1951. The provisional rates 
may be confirmed or modified as a result of 
Government action or international agree- 
ments; for rates neither confirmed nor modi- 
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fied during the coming year and general 
tariff rates will become effective. The An- 
necy tariff concessions under GATT have 
been made effective except where the duty 
rates established under the provisional tariff 
are lower than those provided for in the 
Annecy concessions. 

A decree providing for an 11-percent tariff 
rate until the end of 1952 for certain imports 
is also being presented. These are machinery 
and equipment that cannot normally be fur- 
nished by Italian industry and which are 
imported for (1) development and modern- 
ization of Italian industry and agriculture, 
or (2) execution of public works of national 
interest or modernization of mechanical and 
scientific equipment of public administra- 
tions or public institutions. 

During the past 2 months Italy has con- 
cluded trade agreements with Brazil, signed 
on July 5; Pakistan, signed on June 29; and 
Germany, initialed on July 13. The agree- 
ment with Brazil provides for Brazilian ex- 
ports to Italy in the amount of approximately 
$51,000,000 and for Italian exports to Brazil 
amounting to $47,000,000. Italian exports 
include mainly products of the mechanical 
industry, whereas Brazilian exports include 
cotton, coffee, hides and skins, and cacao. 
The German agreement covers a l-year pe- 
riod beginning on July 1, 1950, and envisages 
trade in the amount of $140,000,000 in each 
direction. German imports consist mainly 
of agricultural products, textile raw mate- 
rials, and cloth, whereas the principal Italian 
import will be coal, and other imports will 
include mechanical and iron and _ steel 
products. 

Civi. AVIATION 


Developments in Italian civil aviation in 
June and July attracted considerable at- 
tention. The Italo-TWA airline LAI received 
from the United States in June a foreign 
air-carrier permit to operate an air service 
between Rome and New York City. The 
Italo-BEA airline company ALITALIA 
opened a once-a-week round-trip scheduled 
DC-4 air service between Rome and Caracas, 
Venezuela, on July 3. 

Civil aviation has recently received con- 
siderable attention in discussions in Parlia- 
ment. Some have urged the establishment 
of a separate organization for civil aviation, 
and others have urged that civil aviation be 
removed from the Ministry of Defense and 
placed under the aegis of the Ministry of 
Transport or the Ministry of Merchant 
Marine. It appears unlikely, however, that 
any substantial change will take place in 
the immediate future. 


AGRICULTURE 


The wheat harvest is now completed and, 
from all indications, is nearly as good as 
was originally expected. Although no offi- 
cial estimate has been published since May 
30, it is believed that 7,500,000 tons is a fair 
round guess after the adverse effect of per- 
sistent sirocco winds in some southern 
regions just before harvest is taken into con- 
sideration. Most of the other crops also 
look good, with the possible exception of 
corn, which has suffered from the hot, dry 
weather of the last 2 months. 

The abundant crop, together with the large 
stocks on hand, has caused free-market 
prices for wheat to register a 15-percent 
drop during the past month. The quota set 
for Government collection, 1,600,000 tons, 
apparently was not enough to prevent the 
free-market price from dropping consider- 
ably below the official price. Other farm 
prices seem to be holding their own fairly 
well with the exception of a continued de- 
pression of the wine and milk markets. The 
spread between farm and retail prices is 
causing growing concern, but no concrete 
action in this direction has been either un- 
dertaken or formulated. 





The upward trend in exports of agricul. 
tural products is continuing, especially those 
of fruits and vegetables; wine and cheese 
shipments are also edging up. Consump. 
tion of fertilizers and registrations of new 
tractors are proceeding at an increasing rate, 

Considerable progress is being made in 
land reform. Expropriation plans for more 
than 16,000 hectares in central Calabria, 
under the “Sila” law, have been publicly 
announced, and the Sila Authority is getting 
ready to put them into effect. Meanwhile 
the Chamber Agriculture Committee has 
reported out the “extract” land reform bil] 
for other emergency areas. 


Kuwait 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
AT BASRA, IRAQ 
(Dated July 25, 1950) 


Business activity in the Sheikhdom of 
Kuwait during June and July continued to 
reflect the retrenchment program of the oil 
company, although the occasion on July 16 
of Id al-Fitre, or Holy Day, similar to the 
observance of Christmas in the Western 
World, caused an increase in buying and 
selling activities unequaled in the past few 
months. 

All local needs of gasoline and kerosene 
are now being supplied from the oil com- 
pany’s topping plant at Mena-al-Ahmedi 
through company-operated filling stations in 
Kuwait City. A new filling station is con- 
templated for Ahmedi, and another station 
is already under construction near the main 
entrance to the walled city. The latter sta- 
tion will serve to relieve some of the conges- 
tion prevailing at the only filling station in 
the center of Kuwait’s shopping area. 

The hope that the American oil company 
conducting drilling operations in the Neutral 
Zone to the south of Kuwait would soon 
strike oil and thus restore the previous lu- 
crative commerce and business activity was 
depressed by the news that the second well 
had to be abandoned. A site has been 
chosen and spudding in has begun on a 
third well. 

The Baladiyah, or municipality, is con- 
tinuing to make certain improvements in 
the city of Kuwait. The covering of streets 
in the shopping area with corrugated metal 
sheeting has been completed, and the pave- 
ment of streets with a mixture of bitumen 
and sand is contemplated. The moderniza- 
tion of the whole bazar area, especially the 
cutting of additional thoroughfares, con- 
tinues slowly, notwithstanding the general 
decline in the economic outlook for Kuwait. 

Used-car prices have steadily fallen in the 
past month and have now reached a new low 
of 4,000 to 4,500 rupees ($800 to $900). These 
prices resulted from large purchases of sur- 
plus oil-company stocks and the fact that 
new models are very reasonably priced. 

The Korean war has caused prices of sugar, 
ghee (clarified butter), and rice, staple prod- 
ucts in Kuwait, to rise slightly. Prices of 
perishable items such as meats and fruits 
imported from Iraq and Lebanon have reg- 
istered seasonable increases. 

The open-market exchange rate for the dol- 
lar remained stable at 5 rupees 1 anna buy- 
ing, and 5 rupees 2 annas selling. 





Insecticides and phosphatic fertilizers 
have been suggested as industries which 
could be developed in Jamaica. Although 
manufacture would probably be on a small 
scale, the products would benefit the 
island’s predominantly agricultural economy. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fats, CHEMICALS, AND IMPLEMENTS: IMPORT 
TARIFF MODIFIED—CORRECTION 


The Mexican decree modifying the import 
duty on various items covering fats, chemi- 
cals, and implements, published in the Diario 
Oficial of July 6, 1950, has been corrected 
by an announcement of July 12, published 
in the Diario Oficial of July 15, as regards 
soy or soybean oil, states a report of July 17, 
from the United States Embassy at Mexico, 
D. F. 

The import tariff fractions is 2.41.37, soy 
or soybean oil, weighing with container more 
than 50 kilograms. The import duty rate, for- 
merly given as 0.05 peso per gross kilogram 
plus 4 percent ad valorem, has now been 
corrected to 0.05 peso per gross kilogram 
plus 40 percent. 

The ad valorem part of the import duty 
is assessed on the c. i. f. value. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
7, 1950 for an announcement of the Mexican 
decree hereby corrected. ] 


REGISTRATION REQUIREMENT LIFTED FOR 
CERTAIN Foop IMPORTS 


The Mexican Central Food Hygiene Office 
at Mexicali has sent instructions, under date 
of July 3, 1950, to the Mexican customs ad- 
ministrator at Tijuana that food products 
may continue to be imported into Lower 
California, San Luis Rio Colorado, and Agua 
Prieta, Sonora, all of which are free zones, 
until December 31, 1950, without compliance 
with Mexican registration requirements, ac- 
cording to a report dated July 17 from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico, D. F. 

The instructions state, however, that al- 
coholic beverages; bottled nonalcoholic bev- 
erages, whether carbonated or not; ice cream; 
ice cream on sticks; ice; milk in retail con- 
tainers of any kind; unpasteurized milk; and 
edible pastes (macaroni, spaghetti, etc.), are 
excepted from the foregoing provision and 
must comply with Mexican registration re- 
quirements before they may be sold to the 
public. 


CURRENT BREAKERS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
TRANSFORMERS REQUIRE PRIOR IMPORT 
PERMITS 


Electric current breakers, switchboards, 
and electric transformers have been added to 
the list of products requiring prior import 
rermits in Mexico by a resolution of the Min- 
istry of Economy dated July 12, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of July 13, and 
effective from that date, states a report of 
July 13, from the United States Embassy at 
Mexico, D. F. 

The following are the import tariff frac- 
tions added to the list of products requiring 
a prior import permit from the Ministry of 
Economy: 


Fraction 
8.43.11 


Description 
Electric current breakers weighing 
up to 5 kilos each, n. s. 
Electric current breakers weighing 
over 5 kilos each. 
Switchboards of fireproof materials 
with electric apparatus weighing up 
to 75 kilos each. 
Switchboards of fireproof materials 
with electric apparatus weighing 
over 75 kilos each. 
8.10.50 Electric transformers. 


8.43.12 


8.43.13 


8.43.14 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
23 and December 13, 1948, for announcements 
of two other lists of products requiring a 


August 21, 1950 


prior import permit in Mexico. See also fol- 
lowing item.] 
CERTAIN SULFONATED OILS, CHEMICAL 


PREPARATIONS REQUIRE PRIOR IMPORT 
PERMITS 


Certain sulfo-oleates, sulfonated oils, and 
chemical mixtures and preparations have 
been added to the list of items requiring 
prior import permits from the Ministry of 
Economy in Mexico, by a resolution of the 
Ministry dated July 12, 1950, published in 
the Diario Oficial of July 14, and effective 
from that date, states a report from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico, D. F. The 
following are the four import tariff classifi- 
cations added to the import-permit require- 
ment list: 


Fraction Description 

6.63.02 Sulfo-oleates and sulfo-resinates im- 
ported in liquid state at a tempera- 
ture of 20° C. 

Sulfonated oils and fats, n. s. im- 
ported in solid state at a temperature 
of 20° C 

Mixtures, preparations, and products 
of organic, mineral, and organo- 
metallic origin, n. s. for the manu- 
facture of pharmaceutical or toilet 
products, unperfumed. 

Mixtures, preparations, and products 
of organic, mineral, and organo- 
metallic origin, for nonindustrial 
purposes. 


The resolution specifies that prior import 
permits for the foregoing items will not be 
required when these products are imported 
by industrial companies that will use the 
mixtures with a base of sulfonated products 
(detergents) as an ingredient in their own 
manufactures. 

[See preceding item and reference to earlier 
announcements. | 


€.63.03 


6.63.70 


6.63.72 


ExPORT-CONTROL CHANGES: COTTON 
CLOTH, CHEMICALS, TUBERS, Rooms, 
PLANTS 


The Mexican Ministry of Economy, by 
resolution dated July 6 and 12, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of July 13, and 
effective from that date, has removed certain 
cotton cloth and chemicals from the list of 
products requiring a prior export permit 
from that Ministry, and has added tubers, 
jalap root, and plants for industrial use to 
the list, states a report of July 13 from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico, D. F. 

Following are the three export tariff frac- 
tions that no longer require a prior export 
permit: Fraction 50-12, coarse cotton cloth 
(manta de mostrador) and denim; fraction 
66-28, chemical products, not specified, when 
their industrial use is proved; and fraction 
66-29, chemical products, not specified, when 
their industrial use is not proved. 

The following three export tariff fractions 
have been added to the list and now require 
a prior export permit: Fraction 20-36, tubers, 
not specified; fraction 28-71, jalap root and 
sarsaparilla root; and fraction 28-98, plants 
and parts thereof for industrial use, not 
specified. 

(See also two preceding items.) 

(Information regarding products requir- 
ing an export permit in Mexico may be ob- 
tained, upon request, from the American 
Republics Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any Field Office of the 
Department of Commerce.) 


CopPER SULFATE SPECIFICALLY CLASSIFIED 
IN IMPORT TARIFF; Duty Not AFFECTED 


Copper sulfate has been specifically classi- 
fied as fraction 6.12.22 in the Mexican import 


tariff, by a decree of June 23, 1950, published 
in the Diario Oficial of July 21 and effective 
from that date, according to a report of July 
21 from the United States Embassy at 
Mexico, D. F. 

Copper sulfate was formerly included in 
fraction 6.12.92, salts, not specified, of min- 
eral origin. The duty rate under the new 
classification is the same as under the former 
classification, 0.01 peso per gross kilogram 
plus 5 percent of the c. i. f. value. 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT FOR PUBLICATIONS 
SIGNED WITH ARGENTINA 


(See item appearing under the heading of 
“Argentina.’’) 


EXPORT OFFICIAL VALUATIONS ON SOME 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS REVISED 


Mexican official export valuations have 
been increased on 16 products, mostly agri- 
cultural, and reduced on 14 others, by a 
circular dated June 28, 1950, issued by the 
Mexican Ministry of Finance, published in 
the Diario Oficial of July 10, and reported 
on the same date by the United States Em- 
bassy at Mexico, D. F. 

The commodities affected and the new and 
old valuations, in pesos per gross kilogram 
except where otherwise indicated, are as 
follows: 








Export Valuation 
—_ Description = |-——— y~—— 
tion New |' Old 
11-10 | Fish, dry, salted, or smoked 1.51 | 1.19 
14-02 | Bee honey. 2 .91 | 1.04 
15-02 | Untanned cattle hides, fresh__ 1.96 | 2. 3% 
15-04 | Untanned sheepskins... .___- 4.74 | 4.17 
15-30 | Livers and wastes thereof of 

sharks and other kinds of fish- 7.50 |15. 31 
15-33 | Dry blood of cattle or other 
animals_- - .30 |; .39 
15-40 | Pig or boar bristles: 
Rigid, with length over 4 cen- 
timeters_- Sonaswnccusst Mace pean 
Hair when tangled____ : ; 1.30 |17. 54 
15-90 | Animal matter, n. s.: 
Bovine biles in liquid state__- 1.30 | 7.52 
21-21 | Kidney beans, n. s., in bulk or 
in containers of any kind__- -96 | 1.75 
21-31 | Lentils in bulk or in containers 
of any kind_. ____- rete 1.59 | 1.25 
v- th). arene ‘ 81 Ry 
21-60 | Garlie, fresh or tail Te Rae Pe : .67 | .94 
21-63 Potatoes SEES ee ee 1.00 | 1.39 
22-10 | Oats in grain. ..-.........- . 26 23 
22-12 | Barley in bulk or in manufac- 
tured containers of any kind_- .39 | .35 
2 36° (=e .33 | .28 
25-12 | Cottonseed cake___.- Baad .37 | .33 
25-14 | Linseed cake_- Gi nunpania ed -% | .3l 
25-32 | Dry forage, n. S.. . .06 | .07 
25-92 | Meal of oleaginous Ci akes, Cr ae .44 | .346 
25-07 | Wheat bran.......... - h on) «ae 
ye ee. eee 1.40 | 1.62 
27-16 | Boards, planks, or beams of ordi- 
nary wood, sawed or planed, 
| a ee 146. 03 |129.92 
28-20 | Sesame seed in bulk of in ms anu- 
factured containers of any kind_| 1.68 | 1.93 
28-22 | Chia, higuerilla, and turnip seed_| 2.52 | 2.13 
28-30 | Pitch or colophony _- .51 | .63 
(The circular specifies ‘that 
this new price shall apply retro- 
actively to April 12, 1950.) 
28-95 | Root or leaf of millet or small : 
ON Si ios ee ck 2.00 | 2.45 
50-30 | Cotton waste of all kinds...._. .| 1.02 (#) 
(Tariff formerly provided val- 
uation of 0.88 peso for cotton 
waste of all kinds, with a reduced 
valuation of 0.46 peso for ‘‘mill 
run.”’) 
67-52 | Refined glycerin ....---.--| None }10. 58 
71-16 | Soles and sole leather... _....___| 9. 25 |10. 05 
74-32 | Paper bags... ._.- Paden’ 5.83 | 5. 26 











If there is no Official valuation on a prod- 
uct, the ad valorem part of the export duty 
and the 15 percent export surtax are assessed 
on the invoice price. But if an official valu- 
ation has been set, charges are assessed on 
the official valuation or on the invoice price, 
whichever is greater. 

(Complete information regarding Mexican 
export duty rates may be obtained, by re- 
quest, from the American Republics Division, 
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Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any Field Office of the Department of 
Commerce.) 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“CONTRIBUTION CHARGES” ON IMPORTS 
ABOLISHED 


The so-called contribution charges, small 
import license fees generally amounting to 
six-tenths of 1 percent of the value of im- 
ports, have been abolished on a number of 
commodities as of July 1, 1950, according to 
an instruction of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs of June 29, published in Nederlandse 
Staatscourant No. 124 of the same date. 
Import licenses approved before July 1 are 
still subject to the tax. 

The commodities that may now be im- 
ported free of these contribution charges are 
hides, leather, and tanning agents; ceramic 
products; paper; coal; lumber; tobacco and 
tobacco products; rubber; metals; petroleum 
products; and textiles. 

The abolished fees are not to be confused 
with the general import license fee of one- 
tenth of 1 percent levied by the Nether- 
lands Central Bureau for Imports and Ex- 
ports, and still being applied. 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONCESSIONS TO UNITED STATES UNDER 
GATT EFFEctTIve AvucustT 1, 1950 


Nicaraguan concessions granted to the 
United States as a contracting party to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade be- 
came effective on August 1, 1950, according 
to a telegram dated July 31, from the United 
States Embassy at Managua. 

United States concessions granted to Nica- 
ragua became effective on May 28, 1950, ac- 
cording to the terms of accession, but it was 
necessary for the Nicaraguan Government to 
obtain congressional ratification of the agree- 
ment before it could become effective. 

_ [For further details of the agreement, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 5, 1950.] 


Pakistan 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated July 11, 1950) 


Much favorable comment has been elicited 
by publication on June 6, 1950, of the open 
general license No. X, listing eight categories, 
including tools, machinery, and chemicals, 
for importation from the American account 
area; the same eight categories plus cotton 
twist and yarn and some cotton fabrics from 
Japan; four of the categories from Switzer- 
land and Liechtenstein; and nearly 60 cate- 
gories from other countries. 

The inclusion of so many categories on the 
open general license may change the trade 
picture of Pakistan. There is no doubt that 
the Pakistan Government has made an ef- 
fort to assist industry by the inclusion of 
machinery, to reduce prices by encouraging 
competition, and to combat black-market 
operations. The inclusion of cotton fabrics, 
which can be imported at 1 rupee or less per 
yard, c. i. f., will bring down the cost of a 
very important item. 

The recommended allocations of the Devel- 
opment Board of 10,000,000 rupees to East 
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Bengal, 40,000,000 to the Punjab, and 7,500,- 
000 to the North-West Frontier Province 
for expenditure on approved development 
schemes during the year 1950-51 should, 
when implemented, result in improvement 
in the grading of wool, increased cultivation 
of fodder crops in East Bengal, and more 
scientific plant protection. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


There has been a widespread campaign 
for the promotion of better relations between 
Pakistan and India. The recent visit of the 
unofficial Indian good-will mission to Pakis- 
tan and the tour of the unofficial Pakistan 
trade mission to India have helped by stress- 
ing the fact that prosperity on the subconti- 
nent depends upon Indian-Pakistan coopera- 
tion. 

The Pakistan-India agreement of April 21, 
1950, was amended in relation to jute deliv- 
eries. Up to the middle of June, India had 
received only 600,000 maunds of jute out of 
4,000,000 maunds (1 maund=82.28 pounds). 
The new schedule calls for delivery of the 
remaining 3,400,000 maunds between June 17 
and July 31, 1950. 


TARIFF COMMISSION, TRADE, FINANCE 


The first Pakistan Tariff Commission, with 
Dr. Nazir Ahmed as its chairman, will have 
three functions: Consideration and recom- 
mendation of assistance necessary for pro- 
tection, review of the progress made by 
industries in implementation of recommen- 
dations, and advice to the Government on 
ways of fostering industries and of securing 
economic production. 

Two important delegations have left Paki- 
stan. A six-man trade delegation, headed 
by S. A. Hasni, Joint Secretary of the Com- 
merce Ministry, left for Rome, where the dele- 
gation will negotiate a trade agreement for 
next year. The delegation will then proceed 
to Poland, Switzerland, Egypt, England, and 
Japan, where bilateral trade agreements will 
be negotiated or renegotiated. A second dele- 
gation, led by the Chief Minister of the East 
Bengal Government, will participate in the 
eleventh session of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, of which Pakistan 
is a member. 

The Pakistan Finance Minister, Ghulam 
Mohamed, also departed on a 6-week tour of 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 
After meeting the Prime Minister in Lon- 
don, the Finance Minister visited the United 
States, returning to London in time for 
sterling-balance discussions on July 20. 

Pakistan trade through the port of Karachi 
during the month of May showed an export 
balance of 20,800,000 rupees. Total exports 
were 92,900,000 rupees, while imports were 
72,100,000. Raw-cotton exports through Ka- 
rachi during May were 36,587 tons, of which 
Hong Kong, the biggest buyer, lifted nearly 
11,000 tons. The United Kingdom, with 1,077 
tons, was the biggest buyer of raw wool. 
Pakistan imported cotton manufactures dur- 
ing May from Japan, Hungary, and Poland 
to a value of 20,000,000 rupees, roughly two- 
thirds of the May 1949 total of 28,900,000 
rupees. 

Orders totaling several million pounds ster- 
ling have been placed in Great Britain for 
machinery for Pakistan’s first three jute 
mills, comprising 1,000 looms, which will be 
located in East Pakistan. Shipments are ex- 
pected to commence in January 1951 and to 
be completed by the middle of 1952. 

The heavy influx of refugees and the con- 
sequent drain on the resources of the Pro- 
vincial Governments have resulted in re- 
quests for financial aid from the Central 
Government. The Central Government has 
already sanctioned 500,000 rupees against the 
Sind Government’s request for a minimum 
of 2,500,000 rupees. 





Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN’ FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY AND PAKISTAN 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany.”) 


POLAND SIGNS TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
PAKISTAN 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Poland.”) 


Paraguay 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated July 28, 1950) 


Cost oF LIVING 


The cost of living in Paraguay as of June 
30 stood at 838 (1938=100), compared with 
825 on May 31. The biggest increase occurred 
in food, which rose from 822 to 862. Rent, 
fuel, and clothing remained unchanged, while 
miscellaneous expenses rose only slightly. 
During July, shortages of some necessities 
persisted in Asuncion and other populated 
centers. Among foods in short supply were 
yerba maté, coffee, sugar, macaroni, vegetable 
oil, meat, and flour. In a country tradi- 
tionally known for a relatively low cost of 
living, high prices are attested by the fact 
that today the Asuncion price for a pound of 
butter is more than the equivalent of a 
United States dollar, while coffee sells for 
about $2 a pound. Authorities took the usual 
steps in giving publicity to measures taken 
to overcome the vegetable-oil, flour, meat, 
and sugar scarcities, but no results had been 
realized as the month closed. These measures 
included fining several merchants for viola- 
tions of the price-control regulations, short- 
ening the time within which fines for these 
offenses must be paid, and making more dif- 
ficult the appeal of administrative decisions 
to the courts. 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS 


The booming construction industry also 
suffered from shortages, particularly in ce- 
ment and roofing tiles. As a result, black 
iron pipe, bricks, and tiles were added to the 
list of controlled articles. The Commercial 
Department of the Bank of Paraguay stated 
that it had distributed 65,777 50-kilo bags of 
cement at a price of 15 guaranies per bag 
except to tile makers, for whom the price 
was only 13 guaranies per bag. A sizable 
quantity of cement arrived in late June and 
early July, helping to alleviate the scarcity. 
Automobile tires were freed from controls; 
and an acute shortage of gasoline and kero- 
sene, which might have been caused by the 
port strike in Buenos Aires, was averted by 
foresighted measures taken by the oil com- 
panies. These included the placing in serv- 
ice of railroad tank cars to transport kero- 
sene from Argentine storage tanks to Para- 
guay. Nevertheless, gasoline rationing was 
reinstituted on July 27. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


An item in the local press of July 3 stated 
that Paraguay could export 35,136 metric 
tons of cotton. Paraguayan cotton is highly 
regarded because of its staple length and 
apparently is second only to Egyptian cotton 
in this respect. This year’s excellent crop 
has been a splendid money-maker for Para- 
guay. Traditional exports to Argentina, 
which are comprised principally of lumber, 
suffered somewhat because of the scarcity 
of river shipping, due to the above-men- 
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tioned strike. This situation 1s also making 
difficult the filling of quebracho extract 
orders, which, although previously lagging 
because of comparatively high prices, are 
now rapidly increasing because of the war 
in Korea. 

The Bank of Paraguay continued its policy 
of granting very few import licenses, al- 
though importers had been hoping that in 
late June or early July the exchange situa- 
tion would permit a possible amelioration of 
the stringency. A decree was issued during 
July postponing from March 31 to July 31 
the final date for receipt of applications for 
importations with compensation exchange, a 
method of exchange which was abolished on 
November 5, 1949. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


The month of July has been generally 
favorable with regard to agriculture and 
livestock. Rains have been adequate for 
pasture, and only scattered cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease have been reported. The corn 
harvest, in particular, has been larger than 
anticipated; and, under the terms of an 
agreement with Uruguay, shipments to that 
country have begun. 

It is anticipated that about 10,000 metric 
tons of corn will be moved during the last 6 
months of 1950. Production of edible vege- 
table oils is reported to be below previous 
estimates. Present indications are that 
2,600,000 liters of cottonseed oil and 396,000 
liters of peanut oil will be produced from 
1950 harvests, leaving a deficit of 15,000 liters, 
although it is hoped that present stocks can 
be made to suffice through a system of ra- 
tioning. Announcement was made of the 
creation of a separate Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Livestock, formerly a bureau in 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


A mail contract was signed on July 10 
between the Paraguayan post office and the 
United States international air-mail carrier 
now calling at Asuncion. The contract pro- 
vides for the carrier’s picking up accumu- 
lated north- and southbound mail on its 
twice-weekly flights. During July the 
Paraguayan Central Railway advised its 
users of a curtailment in train services be- 
cause of difficulty in obtaining the firewood 
it uses for fuel. 

River traffic was below normal because the 
Buenos Aires port strike removed many 
Argentine flag cargo ships from the run. 
Argentine passenger boats continued to run, 
as did all the vessels of the Paraguayan State 
merchant fleet. Although the river is still 
navigable by the largest river boats, the sea- 
sonal low level between Corrientes and 
Asuncion is becoming noticeable. In a 
meeting in early July at Asuncion, port au- 
thorities took the first steps toward the pur- 
chase of a modern dredge, a much-needed 
piece of equipment, especially during the 
low-water season. 


EXCHANGE 


World events seem to have had a weaken- 
ing effect on the guarani. It is also believed 
that the amounts of money being exchanged 
in the Asuncion currency black market have 
increased as a result of more extended gov- 
ernmental control over retail trade. The 
black-market rate at the beginning of the 
month was 22 guaranies per dollar. The 
average monthly rate was 2214, while the 
high and closing rates equaled 26 guaranies 
per dollar. The cross rate for the Argentine 
peso fluctuated between 1.35 and 1.5 guar- 
anies per Argentine peso, while the closing 
rate was 1.45. 





A third nitric-acid plant at the State 
mines, Limburg, Netherlands, has begun 
production, says the foreign press. 


August 21, 1950 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH PERU 
EXTENDED AGAIN 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Chile.”) 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POLAND SIGNS TRADE AGREEMENT 
WITH PAKISTAN 


A 1-year trade agreement between Poland 
and Pakistan was signed in Warsaw on July 
5, 1950, the United States Embassy at Karachi 
reports. The trade agreement is to remain 
in effect until June 30, 1951 and provides 
for a total exchange of goods valued at about 
$39,000,000. Under the agreement Poland is 
to receive jute, cotton, rice, and tea in ex- 
change for coal, metalware, chemicals, and 
textiles. 


Portugal 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 


(Dated July 20, 1950) 


CROPS 


Unusually heavy rains in Portugal in the 
first half of June interfered to some extent 
with the harvesting of grain crops and the 
planting of late corn, beans, and potatoes. 
They did no harm, however, except to the 
olive crop, but on the contrary gave promise 
of adequate moisture reserves for the nor- 
mally dry months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember. Wheat production is still estimated 
at about 560,000 tons, the largest since 1935, 
and other grains also at well above average, 
whereas potatoes and rice promise to set new 
records. 

FaIRs 


The close of the Portuguese Industrial 
Fair on July 9 was celebrated with con- 
gratulatory addresses by the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of National Economy. The 
latter stressed that the function of the Gov- 
ernment is to encourage, guide, and coordi- 
nate industrial expansion, not to participate 
therein by means of investment. 

The Portuguese exhibit for display at the 
Chicago International Trade Fair was shipped 
from Lisbon on July 9. Some 22 technicians 
will follow by air, to serve at the booths, 
answer questions about Portuguese indus- 
try, and take orders. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Portugal’s unfavorable balance in visible 
trade for the first 5 months of 1950 was only 
about half as great as in the same period 
of 1949. The deficit in total trade, includ- 
ing trade with the colonies, was reduced from 
2,889,000,000 to 1,567,000,000 escudos; the 
deficit with foreign countries from 2,884,- 
000,000 to 1,436,000,000 escudos. The deficit 
with the United States was also reduced 
by nearly half, from 661,000,000 to 358,000,000 
escudos. Each of these improvements was 
due mainly to severe cuts in imports despite 
the “trade liberalization” among OEEC coun- 
tries. There was a moderately encouraging 
improvement in exports, however, and wool, 
cork, cotton goods, and wines were among 
the notable contributors. 


The Portuguese Government delegation re- 
turned from London on July 4 without hav- 
ing completed negotiations for a trade and 
payments agreement with Great Britain. It 
was anticipated that negotiations would be 
resumed on a more limited scale in Lisbon 
by the British Embassy. 


ECA AUTHORIZATION 


ECA procurement authorizations totaled 
$31,444,000 for the fiscal year 1949-50, out of 
a total allotment of $31,500,000 of direct dol- 
lar aid. Of the total authorized, about 70 
percent represents wheat, flour, and petro- 
leum products, the latter of which will come 
mainly from the Persian Gulf but will re- 
quire payment in dollars. In view of the 
excellent crop prospects and the fact that 
1949-50 authorizations for wheat, flour, and 
petroleum cover deliveries to be made over 
a period of several months to come, it is an- 
ticipated that most of the 1950-51 allot- 
ment will be made for industrial projects. 

It was announced that two officials of the 
Forestry Services and two fisheries experts 
would go to the United States toward the 
end of July on technical-assistance projects. 


FINANCE 


Loans and discounts of commercial banks 
increased by 129,000,000 escudos in April, 
which more than offset a decline of 34,000,- 
000 in savings-bank loans. Demand deposits 
also increased. Circulation continued to de- 
cline, but total means of payment—circula- 
tion in the hands of the public plus de- 
posits—increased slightly after reaching a 
low point in February. The number and to- 
tal value of protested bills decreased some- 
what in May and June, but the decrease may 
have been due to a lower volume of transac- 
tions. 


Rumania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
AUSTRIA APPROVED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.”’) 


Switzerland 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
BERN 
(Dated July 19, 1950) 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Commercial and industrial activity was 
high in June, and retail turn-over was sub- 
stantially greater than a year ago. Total 
imports, at 329,500,000 francs, and exports, 
at 294,500,000 francs, both were higher in 
June than in the preceding month. The 
United States remained Switzerland’s chief 
supplier but was in second place, after Italy, 
as leading export outlet. Swiss exports to 
Germany continued to decline, and the ad- 
verse trade balance with that country moved 
from 5,400,000 francs in May to 19,100,000 in 
June. This development was the result partly 
of market saturation and partly of the ex- 
haustion of certain German funds blocked 
in Switzerland, from which payment for 
Swiss goods could be made. 

The composition of June imports indicates 
that industrial and commercial stocks are 
being built up at an accelerated rate. Most 
inventories had been allowed to fall to ex- 
tremely low levels during the past 6 months 
in anticipation of a further drop in world 
prices. The recent reversal of the downward 
price trend and the near exhaustion of stocks 
have, however, necessitated restocking. The 
import of basic foodstuff is also expected to 
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increase in the next few months, as the 
Government’s request that each household 
maintain 10 kilograms per person of reserve 
food stocks may move a maximum of 45,000 
tons of such goods from warehouses to house- 
holds, and thus make additional storage 
space available. 

The Swiss export total continues to rise. 
The increase, however, has been in the export 
of capital goods at the expense of consump- 
tion goods. Watches and aniline dyes are 
the only items in the latter category that 
have maintained their strength. This condi- 
tion is the result of widespread import dis- 
criminations against so-called nonessentials, 
and no improvement is foreseen until im- 
ports, particularly from weak-currency coun- 
tries, are increased and until further prog- 
ress in trade liberalization is realized. 


EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION 


The Swiss delegate to the OEEC announced 
on July 4 Switzerland’s intention to adhere 
to the projected European Payments Union, 
with, however, certain reservations, one of 
which is that the vital interests of the 
country be safeguarded. Although this reser- 
vation is broad and refiects Switzerland’s 
fear that certain escape provisions of the 
agreement may be used to discriminate 
against Swiss goods, the declaration con- 
stituted an important step towards full 
Swiss participation in EPU. 


PRICES 


Rising prices were reflected in the im- 
port price index, which increased slightly 
for the first time since last February, to 
stand at 197 on June 30 (1938=—100). The 
export price index continued to rise and at 
242 had gained 2 points over the end of May 
figure. The wholesale price index (August 
1939—100) was 196.1 at the end of June, or 
fractionally lower than on May 31. The cost- 
of-living index was also relatively unchanged 
at 158.4, compared with 158.2 at the end of 
May. A seasonal rise in egg and veal prices 
accounted for the slight increase. 


LABOR 


The labor market continued to develop 
satisfactorily, and the number of totally un- 
employed persons registered on June 30 had 
dropped to 4,393, or only 514 more than in 
June 1949. Contrary to the usual seasonal 
tendency, job openings increased in most 
trades and professions. Masons were par- 
ticularly in demand during the month, as 
were hotel employees and agricultural and 
metal workers. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


The National Bank was under increasing 
pressure during the month to resume gold 
trading as a means of controlling the ex- 
cessive monetary liquidity, but there was 
no indication that a change of policy in this 
respect was being considered. Monetary re- 
serves of the National Bank increased during 
the month by 12,500,000 francs to 6,251,700,- 
000. An additional 12,500,000 francs was 
taken over by the Government in a continua- 
tion of the gold-sterilization program, which 
has increased the Government gold stock 
from 271,800,000 francs at the beginning of 
the year to 487,700,000 francs as of mid-June. 


AGRICULTURE 


The weather turned abruptly hot in mid- 
June, and the heat accelerated the ripening 
of cereals. By the end of the month esti- 
mates were optimistic, although it was clear 
that this year’s cereal crop would not reach 
the 1949 bumper crop. There were few fields 
that did not suffer from beating rains, which 
will result in more work and expense, as 
part of the harvesting will be done by hand. 
Domestic meat production, partioularly of 
pork, has increased appreciably, although 
consumption has not yet reached the pre- 
war high. 
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Union of South 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


SUPPLEMENTARY TAX PROTOCOLS WITH 
UNITED STATES SIGNED 


Two supplementary tax protocols were 
signed in Pretoria on July 14, 1950, by repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of the 
United States and the Union of South Africa. 
One of the protocols supplements the income- 
tax convention of December 13, 1946, between 
the two countries, and the other supple- 
ments the estate-tax convention of April 10, 
1947. Neither protocol has as yet been rati- 
fied by the United States Senate. 

The new protocol relating to income taxes 
is designed to broaden the scope of benefits 
to taxpayers under the 1946 convention 
through exemptions or credits intended to 
eliminate taxation on incomes both by the 
United States and by the Union of South 
Africa. It extends the relief from double 
taxation to profits derived from the opera- 
tion of ships and aircraft in both countries, 
and to profits or remuneration derived by 
individuals temporarily residing in either 
country for services performed for or on 
behalf of a person resident in either country. 
This protocol also clarifies provisions in the 
1946 convention relating to the taxation of 
royalties, rentals of real property, and in- 
dustrial and commercial profits. 

The protocol relating to the convention of 
1947 on estate taxes contains only one article, 
which places a limitation on the giving of 
assistance in the collection of taxes. 

The texts of the protocols are expected to 
be made public by the United States Senate 
after they are submitted to that body by the 
President for ratification. The texts of the 
original conventions of 1946 and 1947 were 
made public in Senate Documents Executive 
O and FF, respectively, 80th Congress, Ist 
Session. Both the protocol and the con- 
ventions will come into force only when 
ratified by the United States Senate. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL PERMITS ISSUED FOR IMPORTS FROM 
CERTAIN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Special import permits will be issued by 
the South African Government for the im- 
portation of a specified list of items from 
certain countries in Europe. These coun- 
tries include Finland, Denmark, Norway, the 
Netherlands, France, Western Germany, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, and Greece. De- 
tails of the action were contained in 
Government Notice No. 1516, published in 
the Government Gazette of June 30, 1950. 

The special permits which will be issued 
under the plan will be in addition to the 
regular quotas of restricted permits issued 
to South African importers. 

The items for which these special permits 
will be issued are as follows: 


Drained glacé cherries, exclusively for use in 
the bakery and confectionery industries. 
Gelatine, in bulk, in powder form, exclu- 
sively for manufacturing purposes. 

Vanilla for industrial uses. 

Cocoa butter. 

Animals for breeding purposes. 

Stockings other than those appearing on the 
prohibited list. 

Raw materials for the millinery industry. 

Furnishing textiles, other than prohibited 
goods, for raw materials. 


Glass. 

Glassware, porcelainware, chinaware, and 
earthenware, other than _ prohibited 
articles. 





Cutlery. 

Sanitaryware, earthenware. 

Leather, in the piece, all kinds. 

Paper and board. 

Cinematographic films, 35 mm. 

X-ray films. 

Photographic films and paper for industria] 
and scientific purposes. 

Laboratory, surveying, and other scientific 
equipment and iinstruments. 

Essential oils. 

Industrial chemicals other than those ap- 
pearing on the prohibited list. 

Rosin. 

Turpentine, vegetable. 

Fertilizers. 

Fencing material, excluding wire netting. 

Typewriters and office machines. 

Taximeters and parts therefor. 

Mincing, slicing, and cutting machines for 
commercial use. 

Engines, machinery and machine tools, and 
parts therefor. 

Refrigerating machinery and equipment for 
commercial and industrial use. 

Earth-moving machinery. 

Steel (rods, bars, sheets, plates, tubes, wire, 
etc.), including stainless steel. 

Pipes and piping. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DrRAW-BACK PAYABLE ON CERTAIN 
UNWROUGHT LEAD 


The British Government has issued an or- 
der providing for the payment of draw-back 
on certain imported lead used in the manu- 
facture of red lead. Effective on July 7, 1950, 
draw-back is payable at the rate of 7s. 6d. a 
ton on each 10/11 of a ton of “lead, un- 
wrought, in pigs, ingots, blocks, bars, slabs, or 
cakes, but not including alloys of lead” used 
in the manufacture of each ton of red lead. 


KEY-INDUSTRY DuTy EXEMPTIONS Ex- 
TENDED; ADDITIONS TO DuTy LIST 


The British Government has issued an or- 
der continuing through December 31, 1950, 
the exemption from key-industry duty of all 
articles exempted by earlier orders expiring 
on June 30, 1950. The following additional 


items have been added to the list of 
exemptions: 
Amyl acetate (an amyl ester). 
Cyclohexanone. 
Cyclohexylamine. 
Di-cyclohexyl phthalate (a cyclohexyl 
ester). 


2-Diethylaminoethyl diphenylacetate 
hydrochloride (a diphenylacetic ester). 

s-Dimethylurea (a methylurea). 

Guanine. 

Quinoline. 

2,4,5-Trichlorophenol (a chlorophenol). 


The following have been deleted from the 
exempted list and are now dutiable at 33% 
percent ad valorem on importation from the 
United States: 


Integrators (planimeter type). 
Anisaldehyde. 
Chloroiodohydroxyquinoline. 
Monochloroacetic acid. 
o-Chloronitrobenzene. 
Monoethylamine. 
Ethylisoamylbarbituric acid 
urea). 
Ethyl sulfate (an ethyl ester). 
Pentachlorophenol (a chlorophenol). 
Propiophenone. 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Prepared in Office of Industry and 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


EGYPTIAN MARKET FOR AIRCRAFT AND PARTS 


Except for sales to the Royal Egyptian 
Air Force, the market for aircraft and air- 
craft equipment in Egypt is not active. Be- 
cause of the martial-law restrictions on 
private flying, there is no demand on the 
part of individuals for small pleasure-type 
aircraft. Should restrictions on private fly- 
ing be removed in the near future, a limited 
demand may develop for small aircraft for 
private use, but it will undoubtedly be con- 
fined to purchases by flying schools rather 
than individual purchasers. 

Misrair purchased during 1949 three addi- 
tional Vickers “Vikings” to augment its fleet, 
and SAIDE (Services Aériens Internationaux 
d’Egypte) purchased six C-46 aircraft from 
the Egyptian Government for airline use. 
These were the only aircraft purchases in 
Egypt during 1949 aside from the trainer- 
and fighter-type aircraft purchased by the 
Royal Egyptian Air Force. The Air Force is 
reported to have purchased a substantial 
number of military aircraft from Europe, 
including approximately 50 or more jet fight- 
ers. It is known that the REAF is interested 
in purchasing a number of Harvard AT-6 or 
AT-16 aircraft or other suitable aircraft for 
basic training, if available from surplus stocks 
or other sources in Europe or the United 
States. 


Imports of Aircraft, Parts, and Accessories 
Into Egypt for Commercial Use 

















1948 1949 
Principal countries vi (i, ee ete 
Kilo- Kilo- . 
grams £E! grams £E! 

United States__._____|100, 220 | 93,632 | 66,469 | 130, 981 
United Kingdom - . __|103, 734 |127, 047 |118, 701 | 129, 707 
|S _.| 75,075 | 72,340 | 65, 184 27, 145 
Ireland... ___| 13,445 | 23,610 | 27,069 | 54, 024 
Denmark __ arentes cae 217 5 29, 344 71, 090 
Poenda...... a See selma, Ge 10, 000 
Other countries___.__| 10,745 | 14,632 | 2,798 6, 448 
Total ___ _.--|303, 436 |331, 312 |353, 198 | 429, 395 








1 Egyptian pound= U. S. $2.87. 


Because of the number of American air- 
craft in use in Egypt and the overhauling 
done in Cairo by Misrair and the Egyptian 
Aircraft Engineering Company for Middle 
East carriers using American aircraft, Egypt 
is a fairly active market for aircraft spare 
parts of all types. The parts purchased from 
surplus Army stocks immediately after the 
war are practically used up, and purchasers 
now find it necessary to turn to any available 
source for used or surplus parts, or to manu- 
facturers for new parts. The REAF is the 
heaviest purchaser of aircraft parts and ap- 
parently has experienced little difficulty in 
obtaining necessary dollar or other foreign 
exchange for such purchases. Misrair and 
SAIDE also have experienced little difficulty 
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in obtaining foreign exchange when they 
could prove that the parts were essential to 
the operation and maintenance of their air- 
craft. 


Automotive 
Products 


MOTOR VEHICLES IN COLOMBIA, 1949 


Imports of motor vehicles through the port 
of Buenaventura, through which come the 
great majority of automotive imports into 
Colombia, totaled 837 passenger cars, 185 
busses, and 1,058 trucks during 1949. With 
imports through other ports, data for which 
are not available, the total vehicle imports 
for 1949 were probably about 1,200 passen- 
ger cars, 250 busses, and 1,500 trucks. 

Registration of motor vehicles as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, totaled 28,784 passenger cars, 
20,459 trucks, 6,397 busses, and 557 motor- 
cycles. 


SWEDEN’s 1950 IMPORTS OF AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS 


Imports of automotive products into 
Sweden during the first 5 months of 1950 
totaled 12,795 assembled passenger cars 
(compared with only 1,602 during the same 
period of last year), 1,340 assembled trucks 
(compared with 965), and 168 chassis (com- 
pared with 174). The total value of imports 
of assembled units, chassis, replacement 
parts, and parts for assembly during the 5- 
month period of 1950 was 88,788,000 crowns 
{1 crown=US$0.193), compared with 24,- 
966,000 crowns in the 1949 period, an increase 
of more than 255 percent. 

Press reports state that imports for the 
first half of 1950 total over 20,000 vehicles 
(valued at 100,000,000 crowns), compared 
with 3,407 in the same period of 1949. From 
preliminary import figures it appears that 
the United Kingdom furnished over 55 per- 
cent of automotive imports, followed by 
France with some 15 percent, the United 
States with possibly 13 percent, and West 
Germany with 12 percent. 


GERMAN MOTOR-VEHICLE PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORTS 


The Tempo factory of Vidal & Sohn in 
Germany planned to produce 2,000 delivery 
vans during July 1950, compared with 1,'704 
units in June. Production at the plant be- 
gan in 1928 with 5 vehicles and increased 
steadily, reaching a peak of 9,458 units in 
1940. This figure was not exceeded until 
1949, when 9,723 trucks were turned out. 
Production of 15,000 trucks is planned for 
1950, a goal which it is hoped can be reached 
with the present staff of 2,000 employees. 

The Vidal company manufactures the 
three-wheel vehicles Hanseat and Boy (400 
of the latter per month), and the four-wheel 
vehicle Matador. A recent exhibition re- 
vealed that more than 30 types are now avail- 
able, including open and closed trucks, cattle 
and meat trucks, funeral cars, trailers, and 
small busses. Many special vehicles are 





Prices 


equipped with a Hebmueller chassis. 
range from 2,390 deutschemarks for the 


Tempo Boy delivery wagon to 11,475 
deutschemarks for the Matador (1 deutsche- 
mark = US$0.238) . 

The Vidal company exported 75 units in 
1948, 227 in 1949, and 691 in the first quar- 
ter of 1950. The Netherlands was the prin- 
cipal purchaser. The four-wheel Matador 
is well received on nearly all international 
market, although there is no export demand 
for three-wheel delivery vans. 

The Volkswagen Werk in Wolfsburg is 
achieving good export results. Up to June 
1950, the Netherlands was the best customer, 
taking about 1,000 vehicles a month. Sweden 
was second, with 800 units monthly. Pres- 
sure brought by French and Italian small-car 
manufacturers has resulted in the suspen- 
sion of Netherlands import licenses for 
Volkswagen. 


SWEDEN RELEASES DOLLARS FOR U. S. 
PASSENGER CARS 


The Swedish State Trade and Industrial 
Commission has released 8,200,000 crowns in 
dollars (1 crown=US$0.193) to be use pri- 
marily for the purchase of larger models of 
United States passenger cars to fill the neces- 
sary demand for police cars and taxicabs. 

The dollars will be obtained by the im- 
porters themselves through barter transac- 
tions. Importers and assembly plants are 
to divide the total sum in accordance with 
a special quota system. 


Swiss IMPORTS OF AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES, 
1948 aNp 1949 


Since Switzerland has a high purchasing 
power and manufacturers no automobiles of 
its own, it is a good market for imported 
passenger cars. Some are assembled from 
imported chassis and parts, however, and 
two United States manufacturers have as- 
sembly plants in Switzerland. A total of 
2,679 passenger cars was assembled in 1949. 

Swiss imports of passenger cars, trucks, 
and chassis for assembly in Switzerland, 
totaled 27,956 in 1949 and 27,033 in 1948, 
with a total import value of 170,000,000- 
180,000,000 Swiss francs (4.29 Swiss francs= 
US$1). Imports from, the United States 
amounted to 11,477 units in 1948 and 7,941 
in 1949, 42 percent and 29 percent, respec- 
tively, of all the imports. The value of the 
imports from the United States was 89,000,- 
000 Swiss francs ($20,700,000) in 1948 and 
64,000,000 Swiss francs ($15,000,000) in 1949, 
or 49 percent and 38 percent of the total 
value. United States cars imported into 
Switzerland were larger and more expensive 
than the popular small European makes. 
Imports from France, Germany, and Canada 
in 1949 increased substantially over 1948. 


Chemicals 


POLYVINYL CHLORIDE, AUSTRALIA 


Consumption of polyvinyl chloride in Aus- 
tralia is at the rate of about 1,000 long tons 
annually. A new plant is under construction 
by Imperial Chemical Industries at Botany 
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(Sydney), New South Wales, and domestic 
production is expected to rise to 2,000 tons 
a year by the end of 1950. Polyvinyl chloride 
is used principally as a cable coating, calen- 
dered sheet for household use, and in pre- 
paring water- and oil-resistant coatings. 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION OF AND FOREIGN 
TRADE IN SODIUM SULFATE 


Output of sodium sulfate in Canada de- 
clined to 120,024 short tons in 1949 from 
153,698 tons in 1948, as a result of a drop 
in paper production and lessened demand in 
the United States market. Exports were 27 
percent lower than in 1948 and imports 5.4 
percent less. 

Large reserves of sodium sulfate are found 
in beds and in highly concentrated brines 
in alkali lakes, principally in Saskatchewan, 
but also in Alberta. Production methods 
vary considerably, but the general trend is 
toward a higher-grade product. To accom- 
plish this, the crystallizing pond has come 
into general use. 

Exports of sodium sulfate—all to the 
United States—dropped to 21,388 tons, valued 
at $300,472, in 1949, compared with 29,612 
tons ($468,561) in 1948. Imports from the 
United States in 1949 totaled 5,584 tons, 
worth $110,094; 705 tons ($15,587) came from 
Germany. Imports in 1948—all from the 
United States—amounted to 13,866 tons 
($292,440) . 


CANADIAN 1950 FERTILIZER EXPORTS DOWN 


Canadian exports of fertilizers dropped 
substantially in value in the first 5 months 
of 1950 from those in the corresponding 
months of 1949. Totals were $18,236,000 and 
$20,408,000, respectively, the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports. Until recently, 
however, exports in this group had been 
advancing. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA DECLINE 


Among the chemicals which were imported 
into Canada in the first quarter of 1950 at a 
higher rate than in 1949 were carbon black, 
phthalic anhydride for resins, disinfectants 
and dips, and weed killers. Imports of super- 
phosphate and sodium-based cleaning com- 
pounds were at a rate considerably less than 
in the corresponding period of 1949. 

The United States supplied 88 percent of 
Canada’s total imports of chemicals in the 
quarter. 


OUTPUT OF PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZERS DROPS 
IN BAVARIA, GERMANY 


Output of phosphatic fertilizers in Bavaria, 
Germany, declined further in May 1950 as a 
result of low buying. Farmers are short of 
ready cash and are restricting their pur- 
chases. Output of basic slag dropped to 613 
metric tons in May, from 636 tons in April 
(P,O,) content; production of alkali-fused 
phosphates (Rhenania) declined to 756 tons 
in May from 2,248 tons in April. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FERTILIZERS IN JAPAN 
UNSATISFACTORY 


Distribution of nitrogenous fertilizers in 
Japan at the end of May 1950 was considered 
unsatisfactory compared with that in 1949. 
Farmers had received 62 percent of alloca- 
tions, compared with 86 percent on May 31, 
1949. In about 10 prefectures distribution 
was 15 percent or more below the national 
average. 

Deliveries of superphosphate equivalents 
reached 57 percent of allocations at the end 
of May, compared with 87 percent a year ago. 

Potash received by farmers was 43 percent 
of the spring allocation of 205,300 metric tons, 
compared with 85 percent by May 1949. De- 
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liveries in 25 prefectures were below the 
national average. Delayed arrivals of potash 
are partly responsible; other factors are lack 
of funds and the preference of many farmers 
for nitrogenous or phosphatic fertilizer. 


InpDIA’S ALLOCATION OF AMMONIUM 
SULFATE By CROPS 


The Government of India has made special 
efforts to obtain abroad larger quantities of 
ammonium sulfate. The total amount ex- 
pected to be available in 1950 is 436,520 long 
tons, compared with about 100,000 tons in 
1949. The major portion will be allocated to 
food grains, but substantial quantities have 
been earmarked for commercial crops in view 
of the importance of these to the national 
economy. Distribution by crops will be as 
follows, in long tons: Food, 285,520; sugar- 
cane, 50,000; and commercial, 101,000. 


PHOSPHATE DEPOSITS, INDOCHINA 


Important deposits of phosphate rock and 
apatite occur in the State of North Viet Nam, 
Indochina, near Lao Kay, northwest of Hanoi, 
and in the Longsen-Thanh Moi area, north 
of Hanoi. Apatite deposits in the immediate 
vicinity of Lao Kay could be worked, but 
because of disturbed conditions in neighbor- 
ing areas rail transportation is impossible. 
It is not considered likely that the phos- 
phate-rock mines at Lanson and Thanh-Moi 
will be reexploited to any extent until cheap 
and safe transportation is again available. 


NETHERLANDS CHEMICAL-INDUSTRY 
OPERATIONS 1949 


The chemical industry's turn-over in the 
Netherlands in 1949 amounted to approxi- 
mately 782,500,000 guilders (1 guilder aver- 
aged $0.3453, United States currency, in 1949), 
states the foreign press. Exports accounted 
for 226,250,000 guilders. 

Pharmaceuticals, pigments, printing inks, 
soap and detergents, sulfuric acid, and super- 
phosphate were outstanding in total produc- 
tion. The number of chemical plants was 
459. 


COBALT SULFATE USED ON NEW ZEALAND 
SHEEP PASTURES TO RAISE WOOL 
YIELD 


Almost 3 tons of cobalt sulfate, in water 
solution, were sprayed by air recently on 
5,000 acres of sheep land in Wairoa, New Zea- 
land, states a foreign chemical journal. The 
Dominion’s pastoral soils are deficient in 
cobalt, and the treatment is expected ulti- 
mately to increase the wool yield. 


TARTARIC-ACID PRODUCTION AND EXporTS, 
SPAIN 


The five leading producers of tartaric acid 
in Spain have a combined annual capacity of 
6,140 metric tons. Output in 1949 totaled 
2,502 tons, 40 percent of capacity. Exports 
in recent years have fluctuated considerably; 
they reached a high of 2,121 tons in 1944 
and declined to 898 tons in 1948. The drop 
is attributed principally to renewed com- 
petition from other European countries, 
especially Italy. 

Three firms account for most of the out- 
put of cream of tartar; only one was in 
production in 1949 and made 135 tons. Com- 
bined annual capacity of the three com- 
panies is 472 tons. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION, TAIWAN 


The Government of Taiwan (Formosa) de- 
cided in May 1950 to distribute a supple- 
mentary allocation of 27,595 metric tons of 
fertilizers (about 21,000 tons of ammonium 
sulfate) to rice farmers in the northern and 





central parts of the island. Distribution was 
expected to be completed early in June, when 
a total of 87,700 tons of fertilizer was to have 
been made available. Most of an ECA allo. 
cation of 60,000 tons was distributed by May 
20. The Government expects to use 135,000 
tons of fertilizer for the second crop. 


1949 CHEMICAL PRODUCTION, POLANp 


The over-all increase in chemical produc. 
tion in Poland in 1949 above that of 1948 js 
officially estimated at 7.3 percent. Monthly 
output in 1949 is said to have exceeded 
planned production. The formation of an 
important chemical industry is one Of the 
principal targets of the new Six-Year Plan. 


UNITED KINGDOM’s CRESYLIC-ACID Ex. 
PORTS DOWN IN VALUE, UP IN VOLUME 


The United Kingdom’s exports of cresylic 
acid in the first quarter of 1950 rose sharply 
in volume but declined slightly in value, 
compared with those in the corresponding 
period of 1949, according to Board of Trade 
figures published in the British press. To- 
tals were 562,187 imperial gallons (£113,835) 
and 315,546 gallons (£117,327), respectively 
(1 imperial gallon=1.2 U. S. gallons). 





ems mee 


SEAWEED INDUSTRY IN UNITED KINGDOM | 


Although the seaweed industry in the 
United Kingdom is still in an early stage 
of development, it has profited greatly from 


research. Since the organization of the Scot- | 
tish Seaweed Research Association in 1944, | 


collections of seaweed have increased seven- 
fold and the number of collectors sixfold. 
The original membership of 15 firms has 
been doubled. Surveys have covered approx- 
imately one-third of the 4,500 miles of Scot- 
tish coastline. About 3,500,000 tons of 
sublittoral seaweed have been discovered; 
Orkney and Shetland are the most prolific 
areas, with 1,200,000 tons and 610,000 tons, 
respectively. 

Eight companies now use seaweed in the 
manufacture of chemical and agricultural 
products and British alginates account for 
20 percent of total world production. They 
find many uses in industry and are being 
exported to 20 countries. 

The Association is conducting research on 
the possibilities of exploiting commercially 
other chemicals extracted from seaweed. The 
two most promising materials are mannitol 
and lamarin, and these are expected to be in 
pilot-plant production by the fall of 1950. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


COLOMBIAN GOVERNMENT AUTHORIZES 
LARGE NEw Foop Imports 


Colombia's Foreign Exchange Council and 
Ministry of Economy on July 15 authorized 
importations by the National Supply Insti- 
tute (INA) of substantial additional quan- 
tities of food to offset losses in domestic pro- 
duction, caused by unfavorable weather, and 
to combat excessive increases in food prices. 

The authorizations include the following 
commodities and quantities, in addition to 
supplies already imported or contracted for 
by INA, according to press accounts: 


Metric 


fons 
Potatoes _ 30, 000 
Dry beans oun ae 
Dry peans 500 
Lentils - - nice 1, 000 
Chickpeas__........__- ‘ boats 1, 000 
Wheat flour................ .. 5,000 
/, . NSS a eis eee * . 14, 000 
Refined vegetable oil....................-...-- 1, 400 
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In addition, it is likely that quotas for 
wheat imports will be increased and that 
lard may be added to the import list. 

Imports effected by INA to the middle of 
July 1950 are reported to have amounted 
to 400 tons of potatoes, 1,000 tons of beans, 
400 tons of lentils, 400 tons of chickpeas, 
and 1,000 tons of wheat flour. 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF CACAO BEANS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The 1950 cacao harvest of the Dominican 
Republic is practically over, and results have 
been moderately encouraging. According to 
the Dominican Commission for the Defense 
of Coffee and Cacao, the main spring (March- 
July) crop totaled close to 20,000 metric tons 
of dried cacao beans. Since the intermediate 
winter harvest amounted to about 8,000 tons, 
production during the 1949-50 cacao crop 
year (September 1—August 31) is believed to 
have reached 28,000 tons. 

Exports of cacao beans in the first 5 months 
of 1950 were more than double exports in 
the comparable period of 1949. Exports in 
January—May 1950 amounted to 11,197 metric 
tons, compared with 5,392 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1949. The gain in ex- 
ports is partly explained by the fact that a 
reduction of cacao export taxes in late De- 
cember 1949 resulted in the retention by 
exporters for several weeks of all stocks until 
the lower taxes went into effect at the be- 
ginning of the 1950 calendar year. In addi- 
tion, the harvest and export movement of the 
current crop has been several weeks in ad- 
vance of 1949 operations. 

Exports of unsweetened chocolate from the 
Dominican Republic in the first 5 months 
of 1950 amounted to 2,451 tons, against 639 
tons in the corresponding period of 1949. 

One Dominican firm is reported to be ship- 
ping chocolate candy in moderate quantities 
at $1.50 per 6-pound box to Puerto Rico and 
the Netherlands West Indies. The main in- 
gredients of this candy are cacao (usually 
40 percent) and sugar (usually 60 percent). 

Officials of the Dominican Commission for 
the Defense of Coffee and Cacao are already 
evincing optimism concerning prospects for 
the 1950-51 crop. Rainfall in the cacao-pro- 
ducing areas of the eastern Cibao has been 
adequate, and the trees are in excellent con- 
dition. In addition, cacao trees in the Re- 
public generally produce maximum crops 
every 4 years. The last bumper crop of 29,998 
metric tons was produced in 1946-47. 


INCREASE IN QUANTITY OF INDIAN TEA FOR 
EXporT IN 1950-51 


The Government of India has fixed the 
quantity of tea to be released for export dur- 
ing the 1950-51 year (beginning April 1950) 
at 435,307,713 pounds, 125 percent of India’s 
standard export figure, according to a Min- 
istry of Commerce press note of May 26. The 
position will be reviewed later in the year in 
the light of actual production. 


Drop IN NIcArAGuUA’sS 1950-51 Corrrer Crop 
ForEcAST; 1949-50 Exports Up 


Although it is too early to predict the size 
of Nicaragua’s 1950-51 coffee crop, the con- 
sensus of the larger coffee planters and other 
well-informed sources in the coffee trade is 
that the crop will be about 25 to 30 percent 
smaller than the record-breaking crop of 
1949-50. 

In the second quarter of 1950, exports of 
coffee from Nicaragua amounted to 119,051 
bags of 60 kilograms each, which brought 
total shipments from the 1949-50 crop to 
292,698 bags. With 35,966 bags awaiting 
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shipment at the port of Corinto on July 1, 
plus smaller stocks in warehouses in the in- 
terior, it is clear that exports from the har- 
vest just past will greatly exceed the previous 
record of 308,753 bags, shipped in 1935. 

Shipments to Europe from the 1949-50 har- 
vest increased substantially over those of the 
preceding year. As of June 30, 1950, 14,489 
bags had been shipped to European destina- 
tions, compared with only 6,443 bags during 
the entire 1948-49 crop year. 


NIGERIAN CacAO BEAN PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


Practically all of Nigeria’s cacao crop has 
now has been purchased. The season was 
far more successful than earlier reports in- 
dicated. The total crop is estimated at 
102,000 long tons, as compared with the 1949 
crop of 103,000 tons. Exports are quickly 
catching up with purchases and in May 1950 
totaled 8,306 tons, of which 4,400 tons went 
to the United States, 3,706 tons to the United 
Kingdom, 100 tons to Canada, and 100 tons 
to the Netherlands. 

The ‘“swollen-shoot” disease continues to 
be serious. The staff of the Emergency 
Cacao Scheme has been strengthened, how- 
ever, and funds have now been made avail- 
able to combat the disease. The Nigeria 
Cacao Marketing Board believes it will be 
able to control the menace. 

The most interesting development in the 
field has been the continued quality im- 
provement of the cacao bean. Substantially 
higher prices in overseas markets for the 
better grades of cacao are believed to be pay- 
ing good dividends. 


Dairy Products 


CANADIAN PLANT To SUPPLY EVAPORATED 
MILK TO PANAMA 


The Banco Agro-Pecuario e Industrial of 
Panama opened bids on July 14, 1950, cov- 
ering 10,000 cases of evaporated milk, the 
award going to a Canadian plant, believed to 
be American-owned. The price quoted by 
the local agent was $4.99 per case of 48 tins 
of 14% ounces, c. i. f. Panama City. The 
United States Embassy was informed that 
heretofore, while imports were being made 
freely by agents of milk producers, the 
Canadian product had not been able to com- 
pete on the local market with that produced 
in and shipped from the United States. 


Iron and Steel 


PRICE AGREEMENT BETWEEN BELGIAN AND 
LUXEMBOURG PRODUCERS 


An agreement was recently reached by Bel- 
gian and Luxembourg steel producers 
whereby prices were raised approximately 
200 Belgian francs per ton on all sales of 
steel in the Benelux countries by these 
producers. 

During the past several months increasing 
competition between the two countries had 
resulted in what amounted to a price war, 
and neither industry was selling at a profit, 
despite relatively high production and sales 
levels. 

The agreement covers sales within the 
Benelux countries and possibly the Congo. 
It is expected, however, that in the near 
future the arrangement may be extended to 
the export market generally. 

Reports indicate that early operation of 
the agreement has been successful. Not 
only were Belgian and Luxembourg mills 
able to sell at a more satisfactory price level, 
but German and French competition in the 
Netherlands fell into line. 


PROGRESS OF CHILE’S NEW STEEL WORKS 


An upward revision of capacity is noted 
in a recent progress report of the Compania 
de Acero del Pacifico, operator of Chile’s new 
steel mill, now in the final stages of comple- 
tion at Huachipato. 

Steel-ingot production is expected to reach 
236,000 metric tons per year instead of 
220,000 tons; the blast furnaces’ daily ca- 
pacity is rated at 565 tons in place of the 
original 500; 57 coke ovens have been con- 
structed instead of the 47 first planned; and 
the Bessemer converter is of 15-ton rather 
than 1214-ton capacity. 

This apparent expansion is attributed to 
revision of original estimates that were in- 
tentionally low and, in several instances, to 
the purchase of larger equipment than orig- 
inally contemplated. 

With the plant virtually complete, in- 
creased attention is being given to market- 
ing, coordination of output with the other 
five producers of rolled products in Chile, 
and the attraction of steel-consuming indus- 
tries to Huachipato. 

The marketing problem is the most im- 
mediate, since Chile cannot absorb all of the 
plant’s output. Some sales have been made 
in Peru and Ecuador, and efforts are being 
made to develop a substantial market in 
Argentina. 

Arrangements are being worked out with 
the other Chilean steel firms to provide a 
nationally balanced production. Probably 
the two smallest plants will eventually be 
abandoned. 

Plans are under consideration for the es- 
tablishment of a wire mill, two foundries, a 
small dockyard, a cement plant to use blast- 
furnace slag, and other manufacturing plants. 
in the area near the steel works. 


FIRST-QUARTER IRON AND STEEL PRODUC- 
TION IN INDIA 


The production of iron and steel in India 
during the first quarter of 1950 was less than 
in the preceding quarter, but was at a higher 
level than in the first quarter of 1949. 

Pig-iron output in the quarter was 421,089 
long tons, compared with 344,942 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1949 but almost 2,000 
tons less than in the last quarter of 1949. 
Ingot production reached 326,804 tons, com- 
pared with 291,900 tons in the first quarter 
of 1949, also about 2,000 tons less than in 
the fourth quarter of 1949. Finished-steel 
output totaled 225,300 tons during the first 
3 months of 1950, a decrease of nearly 30,000 
tons from the last quarter of 1949. First- 
quarter 1949 production was 222,000 tons. 

The Indian Government has fixed a 1950 
production goal of 1,000,000 tons of finished 
steel. Total output for 1949 amounted to 
922,000 tons. 


U. K.’s STEEL OuTPuT First HALF or 1950 
SETS RECORD 


Production of steel ingots and steel for 
castings in the United Kingdom totaled 
8,000,000 long tons during the first half of 
1950, an all-time record for a 6-month period 
and more than 360,000 tons higher than that 
of the corresponding period of 1949. At this 
rate, production for the year would total 
16,619,000 tons and would easily exceed the 
1950 production estimate of 16,250,000 tons 
in the Government’s economic survey. 

Pig-iron production for the first half of 
the year was 4,805,000 long tons, an increase 
of approximately 2 percent over 1949 output 
for the same period. 





Domestic reindeer in Norway now total 
126,000 and are valued at about 18,000,000 
crowns. The number is slightly above pre- 
war. 
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Leather and 
Products 


TARA DEVELOPMENTS IN PERU 


Trade sources indicate that the gathering 
of wild tara pods in Peru will follow the same 
pattern as in 1949, when the crop was esti- 
mated as 2,000 metric tons (equivalent to 
about 1,000 tons of tara powder). Foreign 
demand for tara improved during the first 
half of 1950; however, at the present time it 
is considered far from satisfactory. For this 
reason tara gatherings this year are calcu- 
lated at about half the quantity that could be 
collected. 

Tara exports from Peru during 1949, in pow- 
der form, totaled 598,680 gross kilograms, 
compared with 552,650 kilograms in 1948. Of 
the total 1949 exports, the two leading out- 
lets, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, took 60 and 18 percent, respectively. 
During the first 4 months of 1950 exports of 
tara powder totaled 481,760 kilograms, of 
which the United Kingdom took 255,200 kilo- 
grams and the United States 132,950 kilo- 
grams; Mexico, Panama, Belgium, and Japan 
were other important markets. 

During the period January-April 1950, 
176,165 kilograms of tara pods were shipped 
abroad from Peru, the United States taking 
150,940 kilograms and the United Kingdom 
20,225 kilograms. Combined exports of tara 
powder and tara pods during the period were 
480,605 kilograms more than the 172,320 
shipped in the equivalent period of 1949. 

Although foreign demand for tara is said 
to have improved recently, offerings remained 
rather low. The most active buyer was the 
United Kingdom, with current offerings 
ranging from £24 to £30 per metric ton, c. i. f. 
Liverpool and London. (The present value 
of the pound sterling in United States cur- 
rency is $2.80. Prior to September 18, 1949 
it was $4.03). Prices paid by United States 
buyers were reported at $75 and $90 per ton, 
cost and freight, New York. Purchases by 
other countries, most of which were consid- 
ered of a trial nature, were small, and prices 
were about the same as those paid by British 
buyers. It was indicated that most sales 
during the first half of 1950 were made to 
dispose of accumulated stocks of the 1949 
crop. 


Livestock | 


CURRENT DaIRY AND LIVESTOCK SITUATION 
IN DENMARK 


The total production of animal products 
during the first 5 months of 1950 exceeded 
that for the comparable period last year. 
Production of beef and veal in the first 5 
months of 1950 exceeded production in the 
corresponding period of 1949 by 35 percent, 
pork by 45 percent, milk by 16 percent, butter 
by 21 percent, and eggs by 15 percent. The 
production of cheese decreased by 9 percent. 


Machinery, 


Industrial 


EQUIPMENT FOR QUICK-FROZEN Foop 
INDUSTRY IN AUSTRALIA 


Most of the machinery and equipment used 
in the quick-frozen food industry in Aus- 
tralia is of local manufacture, Cleaners, 
washers, blanchers, graders, and the various 
types of commercial quick-freezing equip- 
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ment can generally be obtained from Aus- 
tralian producers. However, it is necessary 
to import certain special types of food-proc- 
essing equipment, which normally come from 
the United Kingdom, although one major 
processor has obtained licenses for importa- 
tion of packaging and other machinery from 
the United States. 


EQUIPMENT FOR BOTTLING PLANT, 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


The new soft-drink bottling plant recently 
opened in Alexandria, Egypt, is equipped with 
two complete bottling machines (washing, 
filling, and capping) of 40- and 60-spout ca- 
pacity. One machine is of British manufac- 
ture; the other, American. The plant’s deliv- 
ery department includes 25 five-ton delivery 
trucks purchased in England. 


POTENTIAL MARKET FOR COTTON-GINNING 
EQUIPMENT IN PAKISTAN 


Prospects for the sale of American cotton- 
ginning equipment in Pakistan are good, 
since there are only 325 saw-gin stands in 
place, all of which were installed before 
World War II. Most of the 1949 cotton crop 
of 1,200,000 bales was ginned with the Eng- 
lish-type roller gin, which produces a lint 
that is inferior in grade and brings from 2 
to 12 rupees a maund less than saw-ginned 
cotton (Pakistan rupee = US$0.3012; standard 
maund=82.28 pounds.) At least 1,000,000 
bales were grown from American-type seed, 
and saw gins could therefore be used for the 
major portion of the crop. 

Assuming that each saw-gin stand now in 
place could gin 1,000 bales a year, the present 
equipment could gin 325,000 bales of cotton 
a year. If the current production rate of 
American-type cotton continues, there would 
be a potential market for another 675 saw- 
gin stands, or 168 complete 4-stand plants, as 
commonly used in the United States. Since 
each plant costs from $60,000 to $100,000, 
depending upon the amount of cleaning 
equipment included, the total potential mar- 
ket is between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000. 
This estimate does not include replacement 
of old and worn saw gins now in use, or new 
gins required for increased cotton produc- 
tion, which is expected to reach the prewar 
level of 1,500,000 bales a year. 

In addition to cotton gins, there should be 
a good market for preginning cleaning equip- 
ment in Pakistan. Cotton is usually deliv- 
ered to the gin in burlap bags, after being 
hauled in bullock carts, on camel or donkey 
back, or in railroad freight cars, Most of the 
roller gins and some of the saw gins have 
very little cleaning equipment, and therefore 
the cotton does not produce a good clean lint. 
After demonstrating the improvement by 
use of proper cleaning machines, a gin manu- 
facturer should find a considerable demand 
for this type of equipment. 

There are no complete American saw gins 
in operation in Pakistan, since the ones in 
place are modifications of the American sys- 
tem. Such a gin with scales, pneumatic 
lifters, boll breakers, inclined cleaners, hori- 
zontal cleaners, belt or screw conveyors, and 
clean feeders above each stand would greatly 
reduce labor costs and materially improve 
the quality of the cotton ginned. It is be- 
lieved that pneumatic doffers and updraft 
condensers would further improve the ap- 
pearance and cleanliness of the lint cotton. 
With this type of modern equipment, Pakis- 
tan could produce a good high-grade lint 
cotton that would bring a higher price in 
the world market than the present roller- 
ginned cotton. 





Norwegian air lines last year carried 152,400 
passengers. 





Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PHARMACEUTICAL TRADE, 
GERMANY 


A remarkable improvement of import pos- 
sibilities in pharmaceutical products can be 
noticed in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
reflecting a change of trade policy, according 
to the foreign press. The export market has 
also developed quite favorably. 

Pharmaceutical imports in the first quarter 
of 1950 were valued at 17,596,000,000 Deutsche 
marks. Imports in the calendar years 1948 
and 1949 amounted to 11,120,000,000 and 27,- 
318,000,000 Deutsche marks, respectively. 

Certain raw drugs and volatile oils are on 
the free list and cannot be manufactured 
by Germany. Importation of pharmaceuti- 
cal intermediate products and ready-made 
goods within liberalized trade agreements is 
quite different, since similar or related prod- 
ucts are manufactured in Germany. A de- 
tailed examination of the situation reveals 
that foreign competition may develop into a 
danger for the German producer because of 
the low customs duty in Germany. 

Switzerland is the most important sup- 
plier of the products. Compared with prewar 
years, France has attained a certain signifi- 
cance as a supplier of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts and is now second to Switzerland in 
importance. This may be due to the fact 
that France produces antibiotics, Glykosidene 
(Strophantine), and some other special 
products. Cholesterin, a drug for the manu- 
facture of synthetic hormones, theobromine, 
vitamin preparations (D,), and Harlem oil are 
being imported from the Netherlands. Den- 
mark supplies insulin, antibiotics, and phar- 
maceuticals based on animal substances. 
Austria supplies slate-oil products and other 
special pharmaceutical products which find 
a ready market in Germany. Vitamin con- 
centrates are imported from Norway. 


INDIA LIBERALIZES IMPORT POLICY ON 
Drucs, MEDICINALS 


Some improvement in the over-all supply 
position of drugs and medicinals in India 
appears likely under the Government's re- 
cently liberalized import policy, states the 
foreign trade press. A gradual depletion of 
stocks has resulted in the 12 months ending 
in June because of stringent import policies. 
Licenses are now being granted to importers 
of penicillin in order to ease the acute short- 
age of that drug. It is stated that the same 
procedure will be extended to other items 
such as para-amino-salicylic acid, antilep- 
rosy drugs, insulin, sulfonamides, and arseni- 
cals of the neoarsphenamine and allied types. 
Applications for licenses have been invited. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE CAMPAIGN IN 
MEXxIco 


The Joint Commission for the Eradication 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease reported that 
3,338,714 animals were vaccinated in May, 
bringing the total number vaccinated during 
the course of the campaign in Mexico to 
57,475,386. 

The Commission has now shut down its 
vaccine-production unit, and has turned en- 
tirely to the inspection phase. No outbreaks 
of the disease have been reported since De- 
cember 1949. 


VITAMIN A AND FISH-LIVER OIL OUTLOOK 
FOR 1950 IN JAPAN 


The Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITI), has estimated 
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production of vitamin A from fish livers at 
32,350 billion units for 1950. Estimated pro- 
duction of vitamin A fish-liver oils for 1950 
is as follows: 


Aver- Quantity quater 
eer age po-| +... "| in mil- 
Potency classification tency ae lion USP 
(USP) | Srams units 
4.900 and below 4, 900 37,500 | 185, 510 
5,000 to 9,900 6,520 |1,041,900 | 6, 785, 809 
10,000 to 29,900 15.000 | '841, 520 |12, 624, 789 
30,000 to 49,900 33,500 | 73,554 | 2,463, 838 
50,000 to 99,900 63, 000 74,501 | 4, 687, 565 
100,000 to 149,900 112, 300 46,902 | 5, 268, 056 
150,000 and above 234, 000 1,470 | 334, 433 
2,117, 347 (32, 350, 000 


MITI estimated that only about 5 percent 
of the first three low-potency categories 
would be consumed in Japan; the remainder 
would be exported to the United States. 

In addition, during 1950 the Japanese fish- 
liver oil industry plans to export 3,000 billion 
units of vitamin A in the form of whale- 
liver oil, consisting mostly of the potency 
classification of 100,000 to 149,900 units. 
Of this quantity, 2,416 billion units have 
already been exported, and the remainder 
depends upon whaling operations during the 
latter part of the year. 

The actual quantities of vitamin A fish- 
liver oil exported to the United States dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1950 are shown in 
the following table. 


| | 


| Aves | Goaniter| Gunma 
Potency classification tency | mn! ilo- lion USP 
| (USP) } grams units 
| 
4,900 and above 4, 900 22, 500 111, 420 
5,000 to 9,900 6, 520 642,600 | 4,192, 632 
10,000 to 29,900_.__ 15, 000 521, 460 | 
30,000 to 49,900 33, 500 45, 540 | 
50,000 to 99,900 63, 000 46, O8SO | 
100,000 to 149,900 112, 300 28, 980 | 3, 
150,000 and above . /234, 000 900 210, 949 


1, 308, 060 | 20, 001, 537 


An official of a leading vitamin-oil com- 
pany indicated that the industry was en- 
deavoring to produce 35,000 billion units of 
vitamin A fish-liver oils, including whale- 
liver oil, in 1950. According to trade sources, 
Japanese producers are being forced to move 
their production as soon as possible to meet 
current obligations and are not able to hold 
the oils for higher prices. 

The same sources maintain that producers 
are not resorting to dumping because of the 
comparatively low prices. They claim that 
the low price is possible because the oil is a 
byproduct of the fishing industry, which uti- 
lizes the entire fish, whereas in most other 
countries, sharks and some cf the other 
sources of fishliver-oils are caught only for 
the livers, a practice which makes the cost on 
a comparative basis much higher. 


NoRWAY’sS CopD-LIVER OIL PRODUCTION, 
EXPORTS 


The production of steamed refined cod- 
liver oil during the 1950 season reached a 
total of 2,006,753 United States gallons, com- 
pared with 1,544,024 gallons the preceding 
year. Production during the same period of 
the three previous years was: 1948, 1,467,624; 
1947, 2,948,853; 1946, 2,657,178. 

Official figures are not available on stocks, 
but one of the leading trade sources esti- 
mated that there is a stock residue of ap- 
proximately 1,320,875 gallons (50,000 hecto- 
liters) on hand. 

The present price of a 30-gallon drum of 
medicinal codliver oil, c. i. f. New York, is $41, 
compared with $67.50 at this time last year. 
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Exports of steamed medicinal cod-liver oil, 
in gallons, from January 1 to June 10, 1950 
were 452,785; for 1949 and 1948, 249,936, and 
679,300, respectively. Exports to the United 
States during the first 4 months of 1950 were 
49,929 gallons, valued at $63,343. 


MALARIA-CONTROL MEASURES, PAKISTAN 


The Provincial Public Health Directorate 
of Sind has taken measures to combat the 
menace of malaria, according to the Pakistan 
press. Two lecture courses are being pro- 
posed, one for medical men and one for 
laymen. This follows the lead of the armed 
forces that any military personnel should 
acquire basic knowledge of the disease and 
antimalaria precautions. Malaria is said to 
be responsible for approximately 50 percent 
of all patients in the Province. 

These courses, two a year in the begin- 
ning, will probably be given at Sukkar, where 
there is already an office of the Assistant 
Director of Public Health (Malariology). The 
studies will include entomology, theoretical 
and _ practical; malariology; antimalaria 
methods; and protozoology. 


CAMPHOR Exports From TAIWAN TO U. S. 


During May, Taiwan (Formosa) exported 
13,100 pounds of camphor tablets ($6,538) to 
the United States. The Provincial Camphor 
Bureau states that total camphor exports 
during June were 154 metric tons (339,570 
pounds). Aggregate United States imports 
from Taiwan of all forms of refined camphor, 
excluding oil, during 1948 amounted to 
24,400 pounds ($6,708). 


LICORICE Root, TURKEY 


The following data, as of May, were re- 
ceived from Turkey on licorice root: Cur- 
rent crop or production, 12,000 metric tons 
(1 metric ton=2,205 pounds); stocks 7,200 
tons; May exports, 41.5 tons. May exports 
also included 79 tons of licorice paste and 
7.5 tons of licorice extract. 


HEALTH SERVICE DruG COSTS IN UNITED 
KINGDOM RISING 


The average annual cost of providing 
pharmaceutical services under the United 
Kingdom's National Health Insurance Act 
before July 5, 1948, was 6s. 8d. per person. 
This compares with the average cost of 14s. 
7d. per person for the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1950, under the National Health 
Service Act, according to the foreign press. 


ANTIBIOTIC PRODUCTION TRENDS IN 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The narrow margin of profit on penicillin 
and streptomycin obtained by producers, 
rapidly expanding foreign production, and 
increasing United States exports will likely 
limit further expansion of production facil- 
ities for these two antibiotics in the United 
Kingdom, says the British trade press. It 
has been estimated that the United States 
still accounts for 80 percent of the world 
output of penicillin, and 85 percent of strep- 
tomycin. 

The trend in the United States and else- 
where is for firms to turn to more special- 
ized antibiotics, since they command higher 
prices and give the producer a better margin 
of profit with less competition. 





In the first quarter of 1950, Italy’s imports 
of essential oils, perfumes, soap, and candles, 
totaling 806 metric tons, were valued at $718,- 
000, compared with 763 tons valued at $760,- 
000 in the corresponding 1949 period. United 
States exports of toilet preparations to Italy 
in the same 1950 period amounted to $36,977, 
and those of soap, $11,400. 


Motion Pictures 
and quipment 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS IN GUATEMALA 


There are 52 35-mm. motion-picture thea- 
ters in Guatemala with a total seating ca- 
pacity of 37,106. The market for theater 
equipment is small, and opportunities for the 
sale of new equipment are confined princi- 
pally to the opening of new theaters. The 
two theaters at present under construction, 
the Cine Popular seating 1,400 and the Cine 
Reforma with 2,000 seats, will be equipped 
with United States projection and sound 
equipment. For all practical purposes, 
Guatemala is a United States market for 
motion-picture equipment, and it is probable 
that any new purchases will be from the 
United States. 

There is a tendency in Guatemala toward 
the increased use of 16-mm. entertainment 
films. There are 47 commercial 16-mm. 
theaters in operation, compared with 36 re- 
ported a year ago. In addition to the thea- 
ters, there are 23 projectors used for enter- 
tainment purposes on farms, 2 mobile units, 
4 used by business organizations for show- 
ings to employees, and 61 operated by insti- 
tutions. All of these machines are of United 
States manufacture. Seating capacities of 
theaters range from 200 to 1,000, with most 
of them seating only afew hundred. Admis- 
sion prices range from 10 to 30 cents. 

In addition to films from the United 
States, Mexican and Argentine 16-mm. films 
are being shown. Spanish-language films 
are more popular in rural areas than English- 
language pictures. Rental rates for 16-mm. 
films range from $8 to $15 per day in Guate- 
mala City, with color films and serials rent- 
ing for $15 per day. Mexican films gener- 
ally rent for $12 to $15 per day. 


16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN 
LUXEMBOURG 


The Cine-Scala, a 16-mm. motion-picture 
theater, was opened at Diekirch in Luxem- 
bourg on February 15, 1950, under the 
auspices of the Cercle Catholique. It has a 
seating capacity of 225 and is provided with 
United States equipment. Admission prices 
are cheaper than in other motion-picture 
theaters, ranging from 7 to 12 francs (14 to 
24 cents). The Cine-Scala is open on Satur- 
days, Sundays, and Mondays. 

During the past year Catholic priests in 40 
localities in various regions of the Grand 
Duchy opened 40 motion-picture halls for 
the entertainment of the villagers on Satur- 
days and Sundays. The halls have an aver- 
age seating capacity of 150; prices range from 
8 to 12 francs (16 to 24 cents). Ninety-eight 
percent of the 16-mm. equipment in use is of 
United States make, and 2 percent of French 
and Belgian make. 

Distributors of 16-mm. films in Luxem- 
bourg are interested in obtaining United 
States productions, but so far their success 
has been limited by high rental charges 
imposed by Belgian representatives of United 
States film companies, as well as by the fact 
that the United States companies make the 
circulation of 16-mm. films conditional upon 
the circulation of 35-mm. films. 


MOoTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
PORTUGAL 


The leading development affecting the film 
industry in Portugal during the first half of 
1950 was the enactment of legislation de- 
signed to subsidize the national stage at the 
expense of motion pictures. In effect, the 
law provides that motion-picture theaters in 
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Lisbon and Oporto with stages must either 
conduct theatrical performances at least 4 
months a year or pay an annual tax in an 
amount yet unspecified. It is anticipated 
that the theaters affected by the law will 
agree to pay the tax in order to continue film 
programs exclusively. Distributors and ex- 
hibitors are of the opinion that the law will 
probably not result in any immediate reduc- 
tion in film imports. 

The most modern and luxurious motion- 
picture theater in Portugal was opened in 
Lisbon in February 1950. It is the Sao Jorge, 
with a seating capacity of about 2,000, and 
was financed by a combination of Portuguese 
and British capital. Both United States and 
British films are shown. 

Latest official statistics indicate that in 
1949 there were 387 motion picture theaters 
in operation in Portugal and the adjacent 
Azores and Madeira Islands, compared with 
412 in 1948. Total seating capacity in 1949 
was 219,409, compared with 232,428 in 1948. 
Average weekly attendance dropped to 374,384 
in 1949 from the 1948 average of 397,461. 
There are no 16-mm. theaters in Portugal. 

It is estimated that United States films 
entering Portugal in 1949 comprised from 60 
to 70 percent of the total imports. In the 
first half of 1950, however, there has been 
increased competition from British and Span- 
ish pictures. A Portuguese film entitled 
“Cantiga da Rua,” released during 1950, has 
enjoyed unusual popularity, and its success 
is likely to encourage Portuguese producers. 


MOTION PICTURES IN SWEDEN 


During the first six months of 1950 a total 
of 168 feature films was passed by the Swed- 
ish Censorship Board, 59 of which were 
approved for exhibition to children and 109 
for adults only. Of these feature films, 108 
(64 percent) were United States pictures, 16 
were French, 12 British, 10 Swedish, 10 Rus- 
sian, 6 German, 2 Italian, with one each com- 
ing from Austria, Denmark, Mexico, and 
Spain. 

A.-B. Kungsfilm, Stockholm, motion-pic- 
ture producers and distributors, on July 4 
was declared bankrupt at its own request. 
The company was established in 1947. Dur- 
ing 1948 it released four pictures of its own 
production and three French pictures. Dur- 
ing 1949 it produced four pictures and dis- 
tributed four United States, two French, one 
British, and one Argentine film. During the 
spring of 1950 the company released two 
United States, one French, and one Hun- 
garian picture for distribution. 

The Swedish press recently carried an arti- 
cle reporting that Swedish motion-picture 
producers have decided to suspend produc- 
tion entirely by the end of 1950 as a protest 
against the lack of interest shown by the 
Government in domestic production. By 
these drastic measures the producers believe 
that the Government will be forced to act 
on reduction of the high amusement tax, 
which the producers blame for low box-office 
receipts. Most of the pictures produced in 
Sweden in recent years have resulted in a 
loss to the producers. During the last 5-year 
period the annual Swedish production of 
motion pictures averaged 37. A decrease in 
the domestic production will be serious for 
the rural theaters, as the bulk of their busi- 
ness is derived from Swedish pictures. Im- 
ported pictures give high box-office receipts 
in larger cities; but, taken as a whole, Swed- 
ish pictures account for about 50 percent of 
total receipts. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL, OTHER 
DEVELOPMENTS, SWITZERLAND 


The Fifth International Film Festival was 
held in southern Switzerland from June 29 
to July 9, 1950, with various types of films 
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from 13 countries being shown. In addition, 
the festival provided an opportunity for nu- 
merous private meetings between distribu- 
tors and producers to discuss various motion- 
picture problems. 

Morning and afternoon sessions were held 
in private theaters and included principally 
historical, educational, scientific and travel 
pictures. Evenings sessions, open to the pub- 
lic at admission charges equivalent to 60 
cents to $1.10, were held in a large open 
amphitheater with seating capacity of over 
1,000. Seventeen feature films were shown 
at the evening sessions, as follows: 5 United 
States, 3 British, 5 Italian, 3 German, and 
1 Swedish. No prizes or other awards were 
given at the festival. 

An interesting corollary to the film festi- 
val, which was devoted almost entirely to 
foreign films, was the simultaneous board 
meeting in another part of Switzerland of 
the leading Swiss film producer, La Praesens- 
Film S. A., at which it was reported that the 
1949 earnings of the company amounted to 
only 38,000 Swiss francs, compared with 142,- 
000 in 1948 (Swiss franc— US$0.2329). In the 
lively discussion at the meeting it was 
pointed out that Switzerland each year pays 
about 20,000,000 francs for foreign films with- 
out any special tax. The meeting resolved 
to ask the Federal Council to take steps to 
protect the Swiss film-production industry 
against foreign competition and suggested 
that supplementary taxes on the importation 
of films should be used to help the industry. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, and 
Resins 


AUSTRALIA IMPORTS MORE MINERAL SPIRITS, 
Less TURPENTINE 


The increased importance of mineral spirits 
as a substitute for natural turpentine in 
Australia is shown by the much higher rate 
of importation of these products. Imports 
of mineral spirits are believed to exceed 6,- 
000,000 imperial gallons annually, compared 
with 2,720,000 in the fiscal year 1938-39. 
Turpentine is imported in much smaller 
quantities than prewar, although 1949-50 
figures are not yet available. A peak of 
794,505 gallons was reached in 1939-40; im- 
ports in 1948-49 totaled 382,155 gallons. 


CARNAUBA WAX PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, 
BRAZIL 


The 1949-50 carnauba wax crop in Brazil 
is expected to total more than 11,000 metric 
tons, about 10 percent greater than earlier 
estimates. Production by states is estimated 
as follows, in metric tons: Piaui, 5,100; Ceara, 
4,600; Rio Grande do Norte, 700; Bahia, 550; 
and Paraiba, 200. 

Preliminary statistics indicate that exports 
of carnauba wax in 1949 reached one of the 
largest totals on record, 11,110 tons, valued 
at $18,342,000. This figure has been exceeded 
only twice, in 1941 (11,766 tons) and in 1944 
(11,130 tons). In 1949, as previously, the 
United States was by far the largest buyer, 
taking 80 percent of the total. An outstand- 
ing feature of 1949 exports was the resump- 
tion of or increase in markets which discon- 
tinued purchases during the war. 


SWEDEN’s IMPORTS OF ROSIN AND 
TURPENTINE OIL 
Sweden’s imports of rosin in the first quar- 


ter of 1950 totaled 1,800 metric tons, valued 
at 1,562,000 crowns, according to preliminary 





Official figures. In the corresponding periog 
of 1949 they amounted to 1,225 tons, worth 
820,000 crowns (1 Swedish crown = $0.2548, 
United States currency, predevaluation; 
$0.193, postdevaluation) . 

Imports of turpentine oil dropped sharply, 
to 4 tons (4,000 crowns) in the first quarter 
of 1950 from 361 tons (346,000 crowns) in the 
first quarter of 1949. 


Oils, Fats and 
Oilseeds 


NIGERIAN PALM-OIL AND PALM-KERNEL 
PRODUCTION, EXPORTS 


Nigeria’s 1950 exports of palm oil and palm 
kernels are expected to equal, if not surpass, 
the 1949 figures of 160,000 and 352,000 long 
tons, respectively. At the middle of July, 
palm-oil exports were at their peak and wil] 
continue high until the latter part of August, 
when the rainy season ends and river trans- 
portation ceases. The evacuation and trans- 
portation of a large part of the palm oil must 
take place during the rainy season when the 
rivers are high. This, of course, puts a strain 
on transport facilities and limits to some 
extent the amount of exports. 

The Nigerian Palm Marketing Board has 
recently acquired the use of two more river 
transport boats, and these are expected to 
facilitate the shipment of the oil. The Mar- 
keting Board considers the transportation 
problem to be serious and one which will 
require several years to solve, but progress is 
being made. 

The drive to establish a new grade of edible 
palm oil is meeting with success. Tests run 
on several samples of this type of oil indicate 
it contains less than 444 percent free fatty 
acid. The Board expects that the premium 
price of £54 a ton now being paid for this 
grade of oil offers an incentive that will 
insure higher production in the future. 

Exports of palm oil in the first 3 months 
of 1950 totaled 44,515 tons. Practically all 
the palm oil went to the United Kingdom. 


UNITED KINGDOM DISCONTINUES ALLOCAT- 
ING LINSEED OIL 


The system of allocating linseed oil among 
users in the United Kingdom was discontin- 
ued on July 2, 1950. Brokers, processors, 
and direct buyers of raw linseed oil are now 
permitted to obtain supplies from the Min- 
istry of Food based upon their own estimates 
of requirements and not limited to a share of 
the oil supply based upon the prewar con- 
sumption of the particular company, as was 
formerly the case. The program of bulk buy- 
ing on Government account of linseed and 
linseed oil will continue. 

Decontrol is especially welcomed by the 
paint industry, which now has the expecta- 
tion of obtaining as much raw linseed oil as 
the broker may be able tosupply. The man- 
ufacture of paints using linseed oil will not 
be limited by the quantitative restriction 
formerly imposed by using 1937-38 consump- 
tion as a basis for the allocation of sup- 
plies to the several paint-manufacturing 
companies. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PAPER REQUIREMENTS, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s import requirements for paper in 
1950 were estimated at about 14,000 long 
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tons. The total includes about 6,250 tons of 
newsprint for newspapers, 1,780 tons of cheap 
newsprint for use principally in hand bills, 
and about 6,000 tons of wrapping and writing 
paper of all grades. Because of foreign- 
exchange shortages, import and exchange re- 
strictions, relatively high tariffs and tariff 
preferentials, and reported lower prices in 
other supplying countries, however, the mar- 
ket for United States paper appears to be 
limited. 


PAPER MARKET, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Dominican Republic imports of paper, 
board, and products declined in 1949 to a 
value of about 1,516,000 pesos from about 
2,428,000 pesos in 1948. The only increase 
was in paperboard boxes, imports of which 
rose to 67,000 pesos from 54,000 pesos, as a 
result of greater demand for packaging of 
food, shoes, and clothing. The principle de- 
cline was in wrapping paper (including paper 
bags), imports of which dropped to 1,500 
tons valued at 344,000 pesos from 3,400 tons 
valued at 1,031,000 pesos in 1948. This de- 
cline was the result of large purchases from 
Sweden in 1948, which with imports from 
other countries exceeded the country’s con- 
sumption requirements and left a consider- 
able carry-over of stocks into 1949. 

The United States traditionally has been 
the principal supplier of the Dominican Re- 
public’s paper, board, and products market. 
As a consequence of devaluation, however, 
Sweden is providing serious competition, 
especially in wrapping paper. Imports of 
paper bags and paperboard boxes were ex- 
pected to decline in 1950 as the result of 
legislation which reduced duties on paper 
and paperboard imported as raw materials 
by local bag and box producers. On the 
whole, however, the prospects for United 
States paper and products were reported 
good, despite the anticipated decreases. 
Trade sources estimated that total imports 
from all countries would reach 2,000,000 pesos 
in 1950. 


UNITED KINGDOM’S NEWSPRINT SUPPLY 
INADEQUATE 


Supplies of newsprint available in the 
United Kingdom in the next 6 months are 
insufficient to maintain consumption by 
newspapers, even at the present reduced sizes 
which came into effect on July 2, 1950, states 
the British press. 

Moves to renew imports from Canada were 
discussed in the press, which says that the 
directors of the Newsprint Supply Company 
are of the opinion that everything now de- 
pends on the government’s decision on these 
specific matters: (1) a renewal of imports 
from Canada, (2) a limit on exports of news- 


print, (3) a limit on consumption by periodi- 
cals. 

It is stated that if the present pressure of 
world demand continues, only correct and 
prompt decisions on these points will permit 
British newspapers to continue on even the 
six-page basis through 1951. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


TAPLINE PROGRESS, LEBANON 


Completion of the 1,068-mile tapline, the 
30-inch pipeline to transport crude oil from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean ter- 
minal at Sidon, Lebanon, is expected in 
October. The 80-mile section crossing Syria 
was completed early in July. The 24 miles 
across Lebanon were completed in April. 
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Construction engineers state that early in 
October the western division will link up with 
the eastern division, being built from the 
Persian Gulf, near the Jordan-Saudi Arabian 
frontier. Pumping is expected to commence 
immediately thereafter, and the first oil 
through the line will probably reach Sidon 
early in November. 

Construction of the Sidon terminal is ex- 
pected to be finished by mid-October. Twelve 
of the sixteen 180,000-barrel storage tanks 
are completed or near completion, and pipe- 
lines are being laid to the water’s edge from 
the 385-foot hill on which the tank farm is 
located. Four submarine lines have been 
launched, and concrete anchors are being 
placed over them at intervals to hold them in 
place. 

An L-shaped stone jetty has been built to 
form a sheltered harbor for launches and a 
floating crane. It is now thought that tank- 
ers can begin loading from the terminal 
about January 1, 1951. 


Radio, Television, 
Electrical 


Appliances 


TELEVISION DEVELOPMENTS IN VANCOUVER, 
CANADA 


Two Vancouver radio stations, CKWX and 
CKNW, have recently made formal repre- 
sentations to the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation for permission to enter the 
television field. Famous Players (Para- 
mount) is also interested in a Vancouver 
video outlet. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation board of governors, however, 
favors a joint application from Vancouver 
commercial groups which would share costs. 
Such a group, it is understood, would be able 
to expect some financial aid from the CBC. 
Thus far, no joint applications have been 
made, since those interested in TV wish to 
operate independent stations. 

There are at present about 150 television 
receivers in the Vancouver area. Excellent 
reception from Seattle is reported. Approxi- 
mately 600,000 people living within 60 miles 
of Vancouver would form the potential tele- 
vision audience. 

Montreal and Toronto are the only TV 
stations authorized by Canadian broadcast- 
ing officialdom thus far, but Vancouver and 
Ottawa hope to obtain studios before 1952. 


Railway 
quipment 


MANUFACTURE OF RAILWAY EQUIPMENT IN 
JAPAN 


Japan has been self-sufficient in the pro- 
duction of railway equipment since the early 
part of the present century. In addition to 
the 25 Government railway workshops, many 
of which can build locomotives and cars, 
there are 9 large private manufacturers of 
railway rolling stock. There is also another 
group of 80 small and medium-sized plants 
with capacity for producing parts and ac- 
cessories. 

The 9 large private rolling-stock manu- 
facturers, as of the end of 1949, had an an- 
nual production capacity of 440 steam 
locomotives, 114 electric locomotives, 1,600 
passenger cars, and 7,700 freight cars. Ac- 
tual production totaled 27 steam locomotives, 


23 electric locomotives, 793 passenger cars, 
and 5,721 freight cars in 1948, and 79 steam 
locomotives, 26 electric locomotives, 699 
passenger cars, and 1,828 freight cars in 1949. 

Production of rails, signal equipment, 
parts, and accessories, in common with roll- 
ing-stock production, has been 50 percent or 
less of prewar production, due to poor do- 
mestic and export markets. 

Japan exported 80 steam locomotives, 3 
electric locomotives, 3 electric trams, 206 pas- 
senger cars, and 854 freight and baggage cars 
from the end of the war to June 1950. In 
addition, there is a second order from the 
Siamese State Railways, to be shipped in 
1950, which comprises 50 steam locomotives, 
70 passenger cars, and 500 freight cars. 

While the rolling-stock manufacturers 
have excess productive capacity, many of 
their facilities are obsolete and worn. 
Equipment must eventually be modernized 
if the manufacturers are to regain their for- 
mer high-quality production standards. 
Under the existing poor market conditions, 
however, reserves are not available for large 
capital expenditures. 

In varying degrees, Japan is deficient in 
most of the raw materials required for rail- 
way-equipment manufacture but does have 
ample steel-production capacity. The coun- 
try’s industrial economy is, in fact, built 
upon the manufacture of finished goods from 
imported raw materials. In the absence of 
large natural resources, particularly of iron 
and coal, Japan will never be self-sufficient in 
raw materials for railway-equipment manu- 
facture. 


THAILAND BUYING RalILs, ROLLING STOCK 


The Ministry of Communications of Thai- 
land announced the signing, on June 1, 1950, 
of a contract for the purchase of 45 Diesel 
locomotives from a United States supplier. 
Thailand has also placed orders in Japan for 
12,000 tons of rails, 50 steam locomotives, 70 
passenger coaches, and 500 freight cars. The 
Government plans to replace all rails within 
the next 3 years. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER-SHOE INDUSTRY IN EAST PAKISTAN 


The Government of East Pakistan, accord- 
ing to a news letter from Dacca, published 
in Dawn July 11, 1950, states that licenses 
have been granted to four companies, in- 
cluding one large Czechoslovak firm, to es- 
tablish shoe factories in the province. The 
factory of one of the companies, located at 
Bux Nagar in the Mirpur suburb of Dacca, is 
already producing rubber shoes, it is under- 
stood. 

It appears that about 4,500,000 pairs of 
rubber and canvas shoes are required annu- 
ally in East Pakistan. The four companies, 
when they get into full production, are ex- 
pected to manufacture about 5,000,000 pairs 
of shoes per year. : 


TANGIER’S IMPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS 
DECLINE 


Imports of tires and tubes into the Tangier 
International Zone of Morocco declined in 
1949, being valued at 58 percent of those im- 
ported in 1948. The United States’ share of 
the market dwindled even more, imports in 
1949 totaling only 49 percent of those of the 
preceding year. Nevertheless, the major 
portion by value (about 65 percent) of all 
tires and tubes imported continued to come 
from the United States, as shown in the 
accompanying table. 
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In other rubber products the United States 
also supplied more than any other country, 
39 percent of the total value, but this cate- 
gory declined from a value of 13,739,000 
Moroccan francs (about $53,956) in 1948 to 
8,205,000 francs (about $32,824) in 1949. 

Tangier itself is a small market; its im- 
portance is in its entrepdt trade, principally 
with the other zones of Morocco. Increased 
difficulties in reexporting certain merchan- 
dise, particularly in the French Zone, are 
said to be responsible for much of the de- 
crease in 1949 imports. 

Although prices are not controlled, they 
are normally kept well in line by competition 
and through the operation of sales agree- 
ments between many of the manufacturers 
and their agents. Distributors of leading 
brands of United States tires state that they 
would have to seli all truck tires and most 
sizes of passenger-car tires at considerable 
losses if they were to meet the prices of their 
principal foreign competitors, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how the competitive position of 
United States rubber products could be sub- 
stantially improved. 

In view of the complete lack of import re- 
strictions in Tangier and the ready availabil- 
ity of all currencies, it would seem that the 
wartime shortage of rubber products has been 
overcome and the supply situation is normal. 


CANADIAN RUBBER SITUATION 


New-rubber consumption in Canada 
amounted to 5,425 long tons in May, com- 
pared with 5,117 tons in April and 4,871 tons 
in May 1949. For the first 5 months of 1950 
consumption totaled 26,596 tons, up 5.1 per- 
cent from the 25,301 tons reported in the 
same period of 1949. 


In the 3 years 1947-49 new-rubber con- 
sumption in the first 5 months of the year 
accounted for 43.4 to 44.9 percent of the 
annual consumption in those years. On this 
basis, the January—May 1950 figures point 
to a 1950 annual consumption of 59,200 to 
61,300 tons, against the Rubber Study Group 
estimate of 54,000 tons. 

May consumption of natural rubber was 
3,588 tons, including 167 tons of latex, and 
represented 66.1 percent of total new-rubber 
consumption, contrasted with 69.9 percent 
posted as late as March of this year. In 
Canada, as in the United States, soaring prices 
for natural rubber have been reflected in in- 
creased use of synthetic. 

Synthetic-rubber consumption totaled 
1,837 tons in May, and consisted of 1,447 
tons of buna-S, 255 tons of butyl, 119 tons of 
neoprene, 3 tons of N-type, and 13 tons of 
other types. Reclaim consumption in May 
was 1,134 tons, and the ratio of reclaim con- 
sumption to total new-rubber consumption 
was 20.9 percent. 

Canadian production of synthetic rubber 
in May totaled 4,744 tons, bringing the Janu- 
ary—May 1950 total to 23,608 tons, compared 
with 20,620 tons in January—May 1949. May 
1950 output included 3,506 tons of buna-S, 
1,075 tons of butyl, and 163 tons of other 
types. Canadian exports of synthetic rub- 
ber continue to outdistance domestic con- 
sumption by a considerable margin. 

Imports of natural rubber into Canada to- 
taled 3,634 long tons in May, and included 
304 tons of latex. Imports of reclaimed rub- 
ber were reported at 924 tons, and domestic 
production at 436 tons. 

Stocks of natural rubber at the end of May 
amounted to 5,714 tons, including 208 tons of 
latex. Stocks of synthetic were reported at 
3,943 tons, and of reclaim at 1,540 tons. 


Imports of Tires and Tubes Into Tangier, 1949 


(Quantity in number; value in thousands of Moroccan francs] 


Truck and bus 


Commodity and country of origin 
Quantity 


TIRES 


United States 1, 485 
United Kingdom 1, 530 
France 124 
All others 200 

Total 3, 339 

TUBES 

United States 1, 352 
United Kingdom 1, 242 
France 147 


All others 178 


Total , 919 


to 


Passenger car Other vehicles 


Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

24, 351 1, 287 &, 307 54 

4, 742 40) 2, 299 176 $15 

1, 428 526 1,475 13 22 

1, 882 2ti4 1, 832 104 177 

32, 403 2, 527 13, 913 593 HHS 
2, 661 1, 202 ROHS 

433 465 265 120 17 

90 497 156 576 71 

148 160 148 100 11 


3, 332 2, 324 1, 434 796 YY 


1 The average value of the Moroccan franc on the Tangier free exchange was about 410 to $1 in 1949 


Source: Official customs statistics of Tangier International Zone, 1949. 


Shipbuilding 


ANOTHER NEW VESSEL FOR PORTUGUESE 
“MERCHANT MARINE 


The fourth new vessel to be delivered in 
1950 under the plan for the renovation of 
the Portuguese merchant marine, the 2,100- 
deadweight-ton Nampula, arrived in the 
Tagus River on July 13. This new unit was 
constructed for the Companhia Colonial de 
Navagacao by the Grangemouth Dockyard 
Company, Grangemouth, Scotland. 

Like its sister ship the Chaimite, the Nam- 
pula has been designed expressly for the 
cabotage trade along the coast of the Portu- 
guese African colony of Mozambique. 

The Nampula is the eighth ship received 
by the Companhia Colonial de Navagacao un- 
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der the renovation plan and the thirty-eighth 
to be received in the Tagus River since the 
inauguration of the plan in August 1948. 


SHIPBUILDING ON THE CLYDE, SCOTLAND 


Shipbuilding yards on the Clyde have been 
enjoying a good period with respect to the 
placing of new contracts, and many firms are 
assured of full employment for 18 months to 
2 years. The whole picture is not consist- 
ently bright, however, as there are problems 
of (1) uneven distribution of orders among 
the shipyards, (2) the preponderance of tank- 
ers being built, (3) increased foreign com- 
petition, and (4) a dwindling of conversion 
and repair work. The uneven distribution of 
orders has resulted in some of the smaller 
shipyards having little or no work on hand 
or in prospect, while the larger firms are 
comparatively well off. With an easier steel 





situation and supplies in general much bet- 
ter, shipbuilding prospects depend in large 
measure on cost level, and this is the crucial] 
problem of Clyde shipyards. 

The yards launched 13 vessels of 50,306 
tons gross during April 1950, bringing the 
total for the year to 28 vessels of 107,804 tons, 
a decrease of 3 vessels and 29,586 tons from 
the corresponding period of 1949. However, 
another heavy launching program in May, 
when 10 vessels of 59,266 tons gross took the 
water, almost double the total of 6 vessels 
of 29,624 tons gross in the same month of 
1949, overcame the deficit. The Clyde’s total 
launching figures for the first 5 months of 
1950 have thus overtaken those of the same 
period of last year, 38 vessels of 167,070 tons 
gross, compared with 37 vessels of 167,014 
tons gross for the first 5 months of 1949. 

The gross tonnage of new ships ordered 
from Scottish shipyards during the first quar- 
ter of 1950 was greater than during the whole 
of the preceding year. During the quarter 
ended March 28, new orders were placed for 
22 ships totaling 179,550 tons gross, which was 
32,610 tons gross more than the 1949 figure 
of 33 ships of 146,840 tons. During April 
and May the flow of new contracts continued, 
mainly for oil tankers, and the announce- 
ment of the end of petrol rationing at the 
latter part of May is expected to result in 
the placing of further tanker contracts. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Egypt now has more than 200 soap factories 
(37 fairly large), chiefly at Alexandria, Cairo, 
and Kafr El Zayat, states a foreign chemical 
publication. A substantial part of the re- 
quirements of toilet and shaving soap is im- 
ported, as well as all medicated soap. The 
United Kingdom is the principal supplier of 
these products. 

Consumption of caustic soda for soap man- 
ufacture is estimated at 6,000 metric tons an- 
nually; the Egyptian Salt and Soda Company 
provides approximately a third. 


DECLINING IMPORTS OF SOAP F'ORECAST FOR 
IRAQ 


Imports of soap through the port of Basra, 
Iraq, in February 1950 totaled 1,080 metric 
tons. Since the new soap factory has begun 
operations, imports during the balance of the 
year are not expected to maintain the level 
reached in February. 


CITRONELLA-OIL EXPORTS, TAIWAN 


Declared exports of citronella oil from 
Taiwan (Formosa) to the United States dur- 
ing May amounted to 50,800 pounds valued 
at $56,080, against 85,000 pounds ($84,281) 
from that source during the entire year 1949. 





As the first step in improving the German 
tax structure, five financial experts from the 
Federal Republic of Germany, who arrived 
July 22 in New York City, are making an 
intensive survey of the U. S. tax system. 
Eight weeks will be spent in the Midwest and 
the East, under the auspices of the technica] 
assistance program of the Economic Coopera- 
ation Administration, studying the American 
tax administration system as well as the 
techniques of computing income and prof- 
its, collecting taxes, spot auditing, and 
handling of tax evasion. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


Nationalization of Electrie- 
Power Plants in Pakistan 


The government of Sind, Pakistan, as- 
sumed control of the Hyderabad Electric 
Supply Co. early in July. This is in pur- 
suance of the declared policy of nationaliz- 
ing the electric-power companies in the 
Province as set forth in the Sind Maintenance 
of Public Safety Act of 1948. 


Argentine Airlines to Use 
Only One Name in Future 


The Argentine Ministry of Transport nas 
announced that both the cabotage and inter- 
national services of the Government-owned 
commercial airlines, which have been known 
respectively as Aeroposta Argentina and Flota 
Aérea Mercante Argentina (FAMA), will 
operate under the name Aerolineas Argen- 
tinas in the future. 


Electric-Power Production 
In Paraguay 


The average monthly consumption of elec- 
tric energy in Paraguay in 1949 was 2,202,836 
kilowatt-hcurs. During the first quarter of 
1950, the monthly increase in power con- 
sumption was estimated at 20 percent. 

Fourteen power plants, with a total esti- 
mated capacity of 12,000 kilowatts, supply 
energy to the 18 cities and towns which have 
electrical facilities. Although their com- 
bined population is 270,000, only an estimated 
100,000 persons living in 22,000 homes, or 
about 12 percent of Paraguay’s population, 
are provided directly with electricity. 

The largest and most important plant is 
in Asuncion. It accounts for 8,150 kilowatts 
of the country’s installed generating capac- 
ity, and serves more than 85,000 consumers in 
the city and four neighboring towns. All 
plants are thermally operated. 


Port Congestion at Barranquilla 
Reaches Critical Stage 


Ship and cargo congestion at the port of 
Barranquilla, Colombia, is rapidly reaching a 
critical stage. On July 17, 5 ships were dis- 
charging cargo at the Maritime Terminal, 
and 11 others were anchored in the Magda- 
lena River waiting their turn to tie up. 
Although 3 of the latter were diverted to 
Cartagena, and no other ships were to ar- 
rive, a week would have been required to 
clear the harbor. 

Disregarding the cargo being unloaded, es- 
timates of cargo on hand within the phys- 
ical limits of the terminal ranged from 43,000 
to 50,000 tons. Although the terminal could 
not be called unworkably congested, that 
Stage was rapidly approaching. The ships 
in port were carrying 15,000 to 18,000 tons of 
Barranquilla cargo. As an indication of the 
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steadily increasing maritime traffic, custom- 
house figures establish that 41 ships carry- 
ing 27,000 metric tons arrived in April, 55 
carrying 37,000 tons in May, and 61 carrying 
44,000 tons in June. 


New Shipping Service From 
Glasgow to South Africa 


The port of Glasgow has been included in 
a new shipping service between British, con- 
tinental, and South African ports, which has 
been operated by the South African Marine 
Corporation since the middle of May. The 
corporation has been admitted to the South 
African Conference and will be known as the 
Safmarine Line. At present the corporation 
operates three vessels, each one having a 
dead-weight capacity of 10,000 tons, a speed 
of 16 knots, and accommodations for 12 pas- 
sengers. The intention is to have a 
monthly service in each direction, each ves- 
sel calling at the Clyde, the Mersey, and 
the Severn, as well as at Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Bremen, and Hamburg. 


Mexican Court Order Curbs 
U.S. Charter-Bus Operations 


A local bus line, Transportes del Norte, 
operating between Nuevo Laredo and Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, obtained a court order or 
amparo preventing foreign charter busses 
from entering the country with their pas- 
sengers. After several busses from the United 
States were stopped at the border, the am- 
paro was understood to have been withdrawn, 
principally in order that charter busses rep- 
resenting one particular organization could 
enter this country by paying Transportes del 
Norte a mileage rate per passenger. The 
consensus is that the legal principle which 





Netherlands Decree Facilitates 
Tourist Purchases 


In order to facilitate tourist purchases, 
the Netherlands Bank on July 17, 1950, 
issued a decree permitting shopkeepers 
registered in the official “Register of 
Businesses” to accept foreign exchange 
and travelers checks from foreigners 
visiting that country who desire to pur- 
chase merchandise for their personal use 
while in the Netherlands or to take with 
them out of the country, states an air- 
gram from the United States Embassy 
at The Hague. Heretofore, foreign cur- 
rency could be exchanged only at banks 
and hotels and other institutions posses- 
sing special bank licenses. 

Exports exceeding 250 guilders (ap- 
proximately $97) still require an export 
license. 

















led to the granting of the amparo continues 
in force and that foreign enterprises will be 
unable to introduce charter busses unless 
they come to a thorough agreement with 
the corresponding Mexican line to permit 
their entry. The State Tourist Bureau of 
Nuevo Leon has expressed some concern over 
this state of affairs because of the possible 
adverse influence on organized bodies of 
American tourists planning to travel in 
northern Mexico in their chartered busses. 


Turkish State Seaways 
Administration Inaugurates 
Regular Freight Service 


The Turkish State Seaways Administration 
inaugurated a regular freight service between 
Istanbul and European ports on June 20 
when the S. S. Rize sailed for Hamburg with 
Turkish tobacco. 


Increase in Activity 
At Belgian Airports 


Commercial air-transport activity showed 
a slight increase in 1949 over 1948 at the 
two major Belgian airports of Melsbroek 
(Brussels) and Haren (Antwerp). The num- 
ber of aircraft arrivals and departures de- 
creased by almost 10 percent, but the number 
of passengers and the weight of freight car- 
ried increased, an indication of increased 
utilization of the available space. 


Commercial Traffic at Melsbrock and 
Haren Airports, 1948-49 


1948 1949 


Item 
ic Depar- wae Depar 
Arrival tures |AtTivals| “tures 


Flights-number 10, 354 10, 362 9,370 9, 384 
Passengers. do 110,229, 112,469) 112,671) 114,659 
Baggage 

kilogram __/|1, 938, 199 2, 015, 328) 2, 052, 459) 2, 096, 628 
Freight do 2, 883, 259) 2, 062, 364/3, 068, 453/ 2, 731, 428 
Mail do 676,870! 610,874) 661,460) 638,119 








Source: Regie des Voies Aeriennes. 


First Postwar Direct Sailing 
From Glasgow to Canada 


Regular direct passenger services between 
the Clyde and Canada, which were inter- 
rupted by the war, were resumed on May 10, 
1950, when the Canadian Pacific liner Em- 
press of Scotland called at Greenock, Scot- 
land, on her voyage from Liverpool to Quebec. 
The liner which has been overhauled, joins 
the Empress of Canada and the Empress cf 
France in maintaining a weekly service from 
Liverpool to Canada and will call at Green- 
ock every 3 weeks from May until Novem- 
ber on koth outward and inward voyages. 
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Concession To Exhibitors 
At Industries Fair, 
Karachi, Pakistan 


The Government of Pakistan will allow 
exhibits for display at the Karachi Interna- 
tional Industries Fair, September 1 to Oc- 
tober 10, 1950, to be imported without an 
import license. If the exhibits are sold, the 
Chief Controller of Imports and Exports will 
recommend the remittance of foreign ex- 
change. 

This ruling may encourage foreign manu- 
facturers to ship samples of their goods to 
Pakistan for exhibition at the fair, since 
the cost of transportation and other expenses 
would be paid from exchange resulting from 
sale of the samples. 

However, the Chief Controller of Imports 
and Exports has advised fair authorities that 
if large quantities of goods are imported 
under the guise of display samples such im- 
ports will be considered in contravention 
of the regulation and will be subject to 
regular controls. The main objective of the 
exemption from import control, the con- 
troller pointed out, is to promote displays at 
the fair and not primarily to encourage the 
sale of imported goods. 

One of the United States products to be 
displayed at this event which has come to 
our attention is a helicopter, shipped by a 
Washington, D. C., firm. Designed for an 
agricultural function, it is equipped with 
insecticide sprayers and dusters. 

[See page 36 of ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 3, 1950, and page 39 of issue 
of February 13, 1950, for earlier announce- 
ments of this event.] 


Record Attendance Expected at 
1950 Zagreb Trade Fair 


The directors of the Zagreb International 
Fair, through the Commercial Department of 
the Embassy of Yugoslavia in Washington, 
have announced that the 1950 Zagreb Inter- 
national Fair will be held from September 
23 to October 8. 

American manufacturers, exporters, and 
importers are extended a cordial invitation 
to participate, as exhibitors or visitors. Rep- 
resentatives of many Yugoslav exporting and 
importing enterprises will be in attendance, 
to negotiate on-the-spot purchases and sales 
and to discuss future orders. 

All arrangements, including those for dis- 
plays, customs clearance, insurance, free 
visas, and sidetrips, can be made or expedited 
through the Commercial Counselor’s office 
of the Embassy, which has application forms 
and complete information on rates, facili- 
ties, and other questions. Write to Commer- 
cial Department, Embassy of Yugoslavia, 1025 
Vermont Avenue N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

The fair has assumed increasing impor- 
tance each year as an international trade 
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event reaching far beyond the countries of 
southeastern Europe. For the 1950 exposi- 
tion, the fourth since the war, 60 percent of 
the huge Zagreb fairgrounds, enlarged since 
1947 from 8,227 to 20,719 square meters, has 
been allotted for foreign exhibitors, more 
than double the space available to them 
last year. One square meter=10.7639 square 
feet.) 

Fair representatives state that the interest 
already evinced from abroad indicates that 
the 1950 fair will surpass its many prede- 
cessors both in scope and number of foreign 
and domestic exhibitions and in attendance. 
Yugoslavia’s 1950 exhibits will include, among 
other products, those of her agricultural, 
lumber, mining, metal, chemical, pharma- 
ceutical, building materials, and leather in- 
dustries. 

Despite postwar difficulties and shortages, 
the Zagreb fair, a prewar annual institution, 
was revived in 1947, after a lapse during the 
war. There were 258,000 visitors to the 
1947 Fair and 783 exhibitors from Yugoslavia 
and other countries. The next year domes- 
tic and foreign exhibits numbered 1,148 and 
were visited by 307,000 persons. In 1949, 
1,460 exhibitors from Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Trieste, the United States, and Yugoslavia 
displayed their wares to an unprecedented 
total of 575,083 persons, who came not only 
from Europe but also from North and South 
America, Australia, and the Middle East. 


Berlin Holds First of 


Series of Trade Fairs 


The Berlin International Automobile Show 
is reported to have been a spectacular suc- 
cess. Attending the official opening were 
representatives of the German Federal Re- 
public, Berlin’s city government, Berlin com- 
mandants, and Allied and German manufac- 
turers. Exhibits were attractively and pro- 
fessionally displayed. Some 211 manufactur- 
ers represented 12 countries with 560 
separate exhibits. There were 431 vehicles 
on display, including 157 passenger cars, 141 
trucks, and 103 motorcycles. 

Berlin reports that 380,000 visitors flocked 
to the exhibition center, Berlin’s Funkturn, 
from both Eastern and Western Berlin. The 
event was under the sponsorship of the West- 
ern Berlin municipal government, headed by 
Mayor Ernst Reuter. 

New motor cars, trucks, and tractors from 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Western Germany were on display. 
American motor manufacturers shipped 
samples of their products into Berlin and 
supplied 75 percent of the automobile ex- 
hibits. Exhibitors included General Motors, 
Kaiser-Frazer, Willys-Overland, Ford, Chrys- 
ler, Hudson, Nash, and Studebaker. Each 
exhibit was under the direction of American 
members of the manufacturers’ technical 


















and sales staffs, whose ability to speak Ger- 
man fluently enabled them to answer the 
flood of questions concerning the construc- 
tion and performance of their products, 
working and living conditions of employees 
of the manufacturers, and the widespread 
ownership of automobiles for both pleasure 
and utility driving by virtually every seg- 
ment of the American population. 
Business results indicated that exhibitors 
in Western Germany have increased their 
quotas of deliveries for Berlin. An unex- 
pectedly large number of sales of all types 
of trucks and passenger cars were concluded. 
The event is the first in its series of ex- 
hibitions and fairs planned in Berlin during 
the coming months under the heading “The 
Free World Supports Berlin.” The next 
event, the Berlin Industrial Fair, has already 
been scheduled for October 1 to 15, 1950. 
American manufacturers are again invited to 
show their interest in ‘a free world” by par- 
ticipating in this event with exhibits show- 
ing the American way of life, most specifically 
with displays of modern food packing and 
housing, as well as rail, air, and water-trans- 
portation systems and public utilities. 


International Motor Exhibits 
Scheduled for London in 1950 


The Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, 148 Piccadilly, London, W. C. 2, 
England, has advised that it is sponsoring 
the following international motor exhibi- 
tions to be held at Earls Court, London: 


Fifteenth International Commercial Motor 
Transport Exhibition, September 22-30, 
1950 


This event last took place in 1948. It is 
expected that a greater range and variety 
of passenger, freight, and utility vehicles 
will be displayed at the forthcoming 
exhibition. 

A prominent feature of the exhibition will 
be the special types of vehicles developed to 
meet overseas requirements and conditions. 
The comprehensive needs of the motor- 
transport operator will be catered to in the 
display of tools, supplies, and equipment de- 
voted to vehicle construction, maintenance, 
and repair. 

The exhibition will consist of the follow- 
ing sections: Commercial vehicles for freight 
and passengers, bodywork and freight 
trailers, transport service equipment, acces- 
sories and components, tires. 


Thirty-fifth International Motor Exhibition, 
October 18-28, 1950 


This display will include automobiles and 
allied products manufactured in Great 
Britain, the United States, and continental 
Europe. 

The show will consist of the following 
sections: Automobiles, bodywork, motor- 
boats and marine engines, house trailers, 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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U. S. Foreign Water- 
Borne Commerce 
A Review of 1949 


(Continued from p. 6) 


partment of Defense controlled car- 
goes—totaled 26,200,000 long tons as 
against 32,900,000 long tons in 1948 and 
60,000,000 long tons in 1947. These 
shipments accounted for 68 percent of 
the total United States ocean-borne ex- 
port trade in 1949, compared with 58 
percent in 1948 and 66 percent in 1947. 
The decline in the tonnage of exports to 
ECA countries from 1948 to 1949 resulted 
largely from decreases in exports of coal, 
wheat, wheat flour, other flour and grain 
preparations, petroleum products, indus- 
trial chemicals, sawmill products, and 
nonmetallic minerals. 

As shown in table D, United States 
flag vessels carried 39 percent of the 
total export cargoes to ECA countries, 
excluding dependencies, in 1949 in com- 
parison with 43 percent in 1948 and 54 
percent in 1947. (Including shipments 
on Department of Defense controlled 
vessels which are all of United States 
flag registry, the percentages of export 
cargoes carried by United States flag 
vessels during 1948 and 1949 would be in- 
creased.) The over-all decrease of 4 
percent in the relative amounts carried 
by United States flag vessels resulted 
from the decline in United States flag 
participation in dry-cargo vessels where 
United States flag participation declined 
from 47 percent to 40 percent. Tonnage 


TABLE D.- 


carried on United States flag tanker ves- 
sels, however, showed a marked increase 
from 15 percent to 32 percent. Of the 
exports on dry-cargo vessels, liner car- 
goes comprised 43 percent in 1949 com- 
pared with 30 percent in 1948, and ton- 
nage carried on other dry-cargo vessels, 
i. e., irregular and tramp, comprised 57 
percent in 1949 compared with 70 per- 
cent in 1948. Liner cargoes increased 
from 8,800,000 long tons in 1948 to 9,900,- 
000 long tons in 1949, whereas other dry 
cargoes decreased from 20,100,000 long 
tons to 13,300,000 long tons in 1949, 
largely because of decreased bulk ship- 
ments of the commodities previously 
noted. 

For bulk dry-cargo shipments, United 
States flag participation dropped suc- 
cessively from 59 percent in 1947 to 46 
percent in 1948 and 37 percent in 1949, 
whereas for liner cargoes the reduction 
was less pronounced—from 52 percent 
to 48 percent to 43 percent, respectively. 

The important role of ECA countries 
in the ocean-borne export traffic of 
United States flag vessels (exclusive of 
trade with Canada) is indicated by the 
fact that out of a total of 15,500,000 
long tons exported on United States flag 
dry-cargo vessels during 1949, ECA 
countries accounted for 9,300,000 long 
tons or 60 percent of the total. 


Change in Pattern of United 
States Trade 


Reversing a long-established trend 
evidenced in the trade of the United 


Shipping Weight of United States Exports on Dry-Cargo and Tanker Vessels 


to ECA Countries, Showing the Percent Carried on United States Flag Vessels, 1949 


and 1948 


All vessels 


1949 | 1948 


Country of destination 


} | 
Ship- | Per- | Ship- | Per- | 
cent | ping | cent 
weight, U.S. | weight U.S. | weight U.S. | weight) U 


ping 


Total ECA countries (ex- 








cludes dependent areas) - |26, 246 39 |32, 925 
ECA countries in Europe-/25,762 | 39 31,945 | 
France_____- sesivedehdbicaane da | 5,998 | 41 (11, 534 
France, Bayonne-Hamburg_| 5,359 | 43 :|10, 262 
France, Mediterranean ____- 639 | 26] 1,272 
Italy (including Trieste) _._- 5,449 | 61 | 6,188 
SS ees ees 5,410 | 61 | 6,182 
‘Trleste............ 39 | 38 | 6 
United Kingdom... 3, 603 31 | 3, 527 
Netherlands. .- eouge ...-| 1,803 30 | 2, 187 
Belgium and Luxembourg. | 1,383 | 35 | 2,038 
Germany_......---- | 2,665 | 23 | 1,978 
Sweden_________- } 915] 14] 1,170 
Switzerland____- 579 13} 855 
Greece..........- | 692 74 | 806 
Portugal___..._- 509 | 1; 618 
|= 617 24} 429 
Denmark and Faroe Islands. 794 | 29 | 393 
_ | eee 488 | 44] 118 
| RES 58 | 25 | 52 
Austria. ___- dade _..| 200) 55] 51 
ECA countriesin Asia....| 484 | 52) 980 | 
China... _____- 239 | 52| 856 | 
2 123 | 


Turkey ._____ : ms 245 | 5: 


43 


42 |22, 


[Thousands of long tons} 


| Dry-cargo vessels Tanker vessels 


1948 | 1949 | 


| 1949 1948 


| | | nor ak eel 
| Ship- | Per- | Ship- | Per- | Ship- | Per- | Ship- | Per- 
| ping | cent | ping | cent | ping | cent | ping | cent 
.S.| weight; U.S. weight) U.S. 


23,206 | 40 |28,915 47 








3,040 | 32 | 4,010 | 15 
22, 759 40 |28,114 | 46 | 3,003 32 | 3, 831 15 
5, 660 41 |10,902 | 63] 338 48 | 6381 22 
5,109 | 43] 9,712} 62| 250] 52] 550 22 
551 | 24] 1,190] 66 | RS 38 81 18 
| 5,359 | 6116,174| 47] 89 | 44 i ei 
| 5,320 62 | 6,168 | 47} 89] 44 ol eee 
39 38 6| 92 |_-.. éemal iCo ? 
| 1,996 30 | 1, 487 32 | 1,607 31 | 2,041 13 
| 1,689 | 27 | 2,071 28 | 114 a) He) -3 
| 1,237; 38:1 1,812 1 2 146 15 | 226 | 7 
| 2,604 | 22 | 1,933 17 61 71 | 45 | 8 
621} 12] 821 8 293 18 | 350 | 8 
532 14} 787 20 47 | 6 | 67 | 24 
689 74 | 753 82 | 3] 100 | 53 52 
| 480 1] 583 | 5| 29] » Je 38 
| 562 25 | 390!/ 30 So OT 
| 621 32 | 203 one). “ize | 20 | ee 
| 470 | 46} U8} 45] | tees | RNS ee ae 
a 29/| 8 24) 62 22} 40 
| 22| 57] 51] @8| 7 \_- 2g 
| 447 4| 801; 68) 37| 30| 179] 22 
| 229! 54] 702} 69] 10 1| 154 | 15 
| 218| 6&4 99 58 27 41 24 69 





Source: Special tabulation prepared for the ECA on a cost basis by the Bureau of the Census. 


Note: Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from the sums of the rounded amounts. 
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States since World War I, the volume of 
imports during 1949 exceeded the volume 
of exports by nearly 5,000,000 long tons, 
if in-transit trade and exports of De- 
fense-controlled cargo are excluded. As 
recently as 1947, United States export 
tonnage was more than double the ton- 
nage imported, and in that year exports 
exceeded imports by more than 58,- 
000,000 long tons. 

The steady decline in the export trade 
and the constant growth of imports dur- 
ing the postwar years, however, resulted 
in a marked shift in the pattern of trade 
as follows: 


{In thousands of long tons] 




















Percent— 

Year _— Exports | Imports | Imports 
? of exports 
oo 163, 736 110, 999 52, 737 48 
a 139, 043 78, 850 60, 193 76 
1949_.. 133, 246 64, 165 69, 081 108 


Trade in 1948 and 1949, including in- 
transit trade and exports on Department 
of Defense controlled vessels was as 
follows: 


[In thousands of long tons] 








Total Percent— 
Year trade | Exports | Imports | Imports 
| of exports 
1948__ 152, 672 88, 832 63, 840 72 
1949... 147, 478 74, 461 73, 017 98 














Volume of Trade Through 
United States Coastal Areas 


The volume of trade passing through 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coastal areas 
in 1949 was not greatly different from 
the tonnages handled during 1948. In 
none of these areas did the 1949 tonnage 
vary by more than 5 percent from that 
handled in the preceding year. Tonnage 
at Great Lakes ports, however, showed a 
22-percent decrease, falling from more 
than 25,800,000 long tons in 1948 to 
20,000,000 long tons in 1949. This de- 
cline of more than 5,800,000 long tons 
closely paralleled the corresponding de- 
cline in total United States trade, which 
decreased by 4 percent between 1948 and 
1949. 

Export tonnages declined at all coastal 
areas, the most pronounced occurring at 
Great Lakes and Atlantic ports, where 
reductions of 30 percent and 21 percent, 
respectively, were registered. These de- 
creases occurred mainly within the class 
of dry-cargo exports. Import tonnages, 
on the other hand, showed gains all along 
the line, reflecting in considerable meas- 
ure increased tanker receipts from the 
Caribbean and Asiatic oil fields. ‘These 
changes in the participation of each 
United States coastal area in the export 
and import tonnage are shown in chart 3 
and table E. 
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Dollar Value of Trade Through 
United Coastal Areas 


In terms of dollar value, total trade 
(excluding in-transit and Department of 
Defense controlled cargo) declined 5 
percent between 1948 and 1949, which 
was closely in line with the 4-percent 
decrease in tonnage. Export shipments, 
primarily reflecting the reduced scale of 
coal exports which are characterized by 
low value and high tonnage, declined 19 
percent by weight but only 5 percent in 
value. The Atlantic ports, which ac- 
count for about 60 percent of the total 
value of United States exports, showed 
an 8-percent decline. The Gulf ports 
showed practically no change with re- 
spect to the dollar value of export ship- 
ments handled in 1948 and 1949. At 
Pacific and Great Lakes ports, which 
account for relatively small portions of 
the total value of United States exports, 
there was an increase of 16 percent and 
a decrease of 10 percent, respectively. 

The dollar value of imports decreased 
4 percent, whereas there was an increase 
of 15 percent in tonnage. Between 1948 
and 1949 the value of goods imported 
into the United States aboard dry-cargo 
vessels declined 5 percent, even though 
the tonnage of such shipments increased 
7 percent; the value of goods imported 
on tanker vessels rose 4 percent, and the 
tonnage showed an increase of 24 per- 
cent. This disproportion of change be- 
tween value and tonnage again reflected 
the importation of such “low-value but 
high-tonnage” items as ores and petro- 
leum products. The major factor in the 
4-percent decline in the value of imports 
was a 9-percent decrease at Atlantic 
ports. This was partly offset by a 12-per- 
cent increase in the value of imports at 
the Gulf coast. The value of imports 
into Pacific-coast ports was virtually un- 
changed from 1948 to 1949. The Great 
Lakes area, which acounts for only a 
minor portion of the value of imported 
merchandise, showed a 47-percent in- 
crease. Changes in the dollar value of 
foreign trade through each of the United 
States coastal areas are shown in table F. 


Tonnage of Trade Through In- 
dividual United States Ports 


As shown in table G, the greatest per- 
centage decreases in export tonnage 
among principal United States ports 
(excluding in-transit and Department of 
Defense controlled cargo) were in Mo- 
bile, Newport News, Chicago, and Nor- 
folk from 1948 to 1949. Only Boston, 
Houston, Galveston, and Los Angeles 
showed increases in export tonnage 
between the 2 years. 

Increases in import tonnage were 
shown by 10 of the 15 major ports se- 
lected. In terms of percentage, the 
greatest increases occurred at Port Ar- 
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TABLE E.—Shipping Weight of Foreign Water-Borne Trade of the United States by Type 
of Vessel and Coastal Area for 1949 and 1948 


{Shipping weight in thousands of long tons] 


Total trade Exports Imports 


Type of vessel and coastal area (Shipping weight Shipping weight Shipping weight 
Percent Percent Percent 


of change of change of change 


1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

Total 133, 246 139, 043 —4 | 64,165 | 78,850 19 69,081 ) 60,193 +15 

Dry cargo ‘ 90, 043 | 100, 435 —10 | 55,020 | 67,703 19 | 35,023 | 32, 732 +7 
Tanker cane 43, 203 | 38, 608 +12 9,145 | 11, 147 18 | 34,058 | 27,461 +24 
Atlantic_-- = , 77,426 | 78,970 —2 | 25,374 | 32,226 21 | 52,052 | 46,744 +11 
Dry cargo__- ‘ 46, 264 | 52,144 —1l1 | 24,738 | 31,363 21 | 21,526 | 20, 781 +4 
Tanker 31,162 | 26,826 +16 636 R62 —26 | 30,526 | 25, 963 +18 
26,460 | 25, 381 +4 | 16,997 18, 062 ~t} 9, 463 7, 320 +29 
Dry cargo , 18,180 | 17,984 +1 | 11,992 | 12,090 l 6, 188 5, 804 4-5, 
Tanker _-_- 8, 280 7, 397 +12 5, 005 5, 971 —16 3, 275 1, 426 +130 
Pacific__- 9, 323 &, 852 +5 6, 071 6, 222 —2 3, 252 2, 629 +24 
Dry cargo 6, 705 5, 756 +16 3, 673 3, 165 +16 3, 032 2, 591 1-17 
Tanker 2,618 3, 096 —15 2, 398 3, 058 22 220 38 +479 
Great Lakes. 20,037 | 25,841 —22 | 15,723 | 22,340 30 $313 | 3,500 +23 
Dry cargo : 18,895 | 24, 553 —23 | 14,617 | 21,087 31 4,277 3, 467 +23 
Tanker - _- 1, 142 1, 288 —l1 1, 106 1, 254 12 36 33 +9 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, Summary Report FT-972, United States Foreign Water- 
Borne Trade by United States Port, 1949 
NoTE: Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from the sums of the rounded amounts, 


TABLE F'.—Value of Foreign Water-Borne Trade of the United States by Type of Vessel 
and Coastal Area, 1949 and 1948 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


Total trade Exports Imports 
[ype of vessel and coastal area Value a Value Dernnnt Value Percent 
of of of 

1949 1948 change 1949 1948 change 1949 1948 change 
Total. : ; 13,439.6 |14,074.5 —5 |8,474.8 |8, 877.2 5 (4,964.8 5,197.3 —4 
Dry cargo 12,634.0 |13,210.2 ~4 |8,163.5 [8,489.8 4 4,470.5 4, 720.4 —5 
Tanker -- 805. 6 864: 3 7 311.3 387.4 20 $94.3 476.9 +4 
Atlantic 9, 028.8 |9, 873.9 —9 [5,367.5 |5, 858.8 8 |3,661.3 (4,015.1 ~Y 
Dry cargo Cd 8, 552.7 |9, 381.4 9 {5,321.5 |5, 798.5 8 13, 231.2 (3, 582.9 10 
Tanker - —e : 475.9 492.5 3 45.9 60.3 24 430, 0 432. 2 1 
r=. , 2,851.6 \2, 766.0 +3 |2, 136.4 |2, 126.7 +(*)| 715.2 | 639.3 12 
Dry cargo - 2,608.1 |2, 502.7 +4 (1,951.1 |1, 903.6 +2 657.0 599, 1 +10 
Tanker - . 243.4 263. 2 S 185. 2 223. 0 17 58. 2 4(), 2 +45 
Pacific. 1,194.3 1, 088.6 +10 743. 2 639.3 +16 451.1 149.3 +(*) 
Dry cargo : 1, 137.1 |1,013.3 +12 | 691.6 67.2 +22 445.5 446.1 *) 
Tanker _- 57.1 75.3 —24 51.6 72.1 28 5.5 3.2 +72 
Great Lakes 365. 2 346, 2 +5 227.8 252. 4 10 137.4 93.8 +46 
Dry cargo P 336.0 312.8 +7 199, 2 2), 4 10 136.8 Y2. 4 +48 
Tanker - - ' 29. 2 33.3 {2 28. 6 32.0 11 0.6 1.3 4 


* Less than 0.5 percent. 


SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, Summary Report FT-972, United States Foreign Water- 
Borne Trade by United States Pert, 1949. 


Note: Totals represent sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from the sums of the rounded amounts. 


TABLE G.—Shipping Weight of United States Exports and Imports on Dry-Cargo and 
Tanker Vessels Through 15 Principal United States Ports, Calendar Years 1949 and 1948 


[Shipping weight in thousands of long tons] 


Shipping Shipping Shipping 


ice weight Doraant weight Percent weight anaes 
of change of change of change 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Total exports Dry-cargo exports Tanker exports 

Total 64,165 | 78, 850 —19 | 55,020 | 67, 703 19 9,145 | 11, 147 18 
Baltimore 3,999 | 5,175 —23 3, 982 5, 133 22 17 12 60 
Boston 301 267 +13 248 253 2 52 14 +271 
Chicago 1, 206 1, 678 98 1, 196 1, 678 29 10 
Galveston 3, 582 3, 327 +8 3, 571 3, 309 +8 11 1s 39 
Houston 3,649 | 3,356 +9] 2,258 1, 785 +265 1, 391 1, 571 11 
Los Angeles we 1, 205 1,178 +2 564 370 +52 641 SOY 21 
Mobile. ; 337 978 —66 | 337 978 66 
New Orleans 3, 500 4,138 —15 |} 3,305 3, 946 16 195 192 +2 
Newport News 4,597 | 6,478 —29 4,586 | 6,478 29 10 &, 
New York ! F 7, 195 8, 433 —15 6, 934 7, 949 13 261 184 16 
Norfolk -___- 4, 878 6, 498 —25 4, 868 6, 497 25 10 l +900 
Philadelphia 2,736 | 3,243 —16 | 2,646 3,111 15 90 132 32 
Port Arthur. -- 1, 789 1, 962 -Y 625 540 +16 1, 164 1, 422 18 
San Francisco 629 SOR —22 585 552 +6 44 256 RB 
Toledo e 4, 231 4, 758 —11 3, 208 3, 584 10 1, 023 1,174 13 
Other meee 20, 333 | 26,573 —23 | 16,106 | 21,540 25 4, 226 5, 032 16 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste G.—Shipping Weight of United States Exports and Imports on Dry-Cargo and 
Tanker Vessels Through 15 Principal United States Ports, Calendar Years 1949 and 
1948—Continued 


Shipping Shipping Shipping 
ae weight | Percent | weight Percent | weight | Percent 
Port | of change of change |- | of change 
1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 1948 
Total imports Dry-cargo imports Tanker imports 

Total _- __| 69, O81 | 60, 193 +15 | 35,023 | 32, 732 +7 | 34,058 | 27, 461 +24 
Baltimore 10, 031 9, 157 +10 7, 555 6, 885 +10 2, 476 2, 272 +4 
Boston 3,053 | 2,525 +21 | 1,112] 1,153 —4} 1,941] 1,372 +41 
Chicago 505 222 +127 | 505 222 +127 
Galveston 343 384 —11 225 233 —3 117 151 —23 
Houston 1, 239 340 | +264 315 228 +38 924 112 +725 
Los Angeles Yx0) 688 +42 904 686 +32 76 1 +7, 500 
Mobile___- 1, 768 2, 008 —12 1, 737 1, 984 —12 31 24 +29 
New Orleans 2, 755 3, 064 —10 2, 368 2, 631 —10 387 433 —11 
Newport News 146 118 +24 146 104 +40 14 
New York? 12, 675 | 14, 985 —15 | 6,265 | 6,812 —8| 6,409 | 8,173 —22 
Norfolk 1, 524 1, 760 —13 713 628 +14 S11 1,132 —28 
Philadelphia 11, 434 9, 229 +24 3, 121 2, 810 +11 8, 313 6, 419 +30 
Port Arthur 1, 542 404 +282 4 4 1, 537 400 +284 
San Francisco 878 680 +29 787 672 +17 91 8 +1, 038 
Toledo 192 189 +2 192 189 +2 (*) 
Other 20,017 14, 440 +39 9, 074 7, 491 +21 | 10,943 6, 950 +57 


*Less than 500 long tons. 

1 By including Newark, N. J., and Perth Amboy, N. J., with New York, as will be done in 1950, the figures for 
total shipping weight of exports at New York would then read 7,219,000 long tons for 1949 and 8,445,000 long tons 
for 1948, a decline of 15 percent. 

2 By including Newark, N. J., and Perth Amboy, N.J., with New York, as will be done in 1950, the figures for total 
shipping weight of imports at New York would then read 17,695,000 long tons for 1949 and 16,864,000 long tons 
for 1948, an increase of 5 percent. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign ‘trade Division Summary |Report FT 972, United States Foreign Water- 
Borne Trade by United States Port, 1949. 


Note: Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from the sums of the rounded 
amounts. 


Taste H.—Value of United States Rxrports and Imports on Dry-Cargo and Tanker Vessels 
Through 15 Principal United States Ports, Calendar Years 1949 and 1948 


{Value in millions of dollars] 


Value Value Value 
Percent Percent 
» = 
Port of change | of change 
1949 1948 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 


Percent 
of change 


Total exports Dry-cargo exports Tanker exports 


Total 8, 474.8 |8, 877.2 —5 |8, 168.5 |8, 489.8 —4 311.3 387.4 —20 
Baltimore 394.3 346, 2 +14 391.2 | 344.1 +14 3:1 2.0 +55 
Boston 73.6 71.2 +3 72.0 71.1 +1 1.6 si +1, 506 
Chicago 41.1 26.8 +53 40.8 26.8 +52 a 
Galveston 02.3 155.5 +10 | 501.9 | 455.0 +10 4 5 
Houston 449.0 435.4 +3 397.4 374.7 +6 1.6 60.8 —15 
Los Angeles 137.6 110.9 +24 122.1 87.6 +39 15.5 23.3 —33 
Mobile.. 40). 2 62.8 —36 40), 2 62.8 —36 
New Orleans SOL. 9 846.9 —5 790. 7 830.7 —5 11.3 16.1 —30 
Newport News 184.6 | 215.0 —14 184.5 | 215.0 —14 1 e*) 

New York ! 3, 967.8 |4, 422.9 —10 |3, 939.3 (4,381.3 —10 28.5 41.6 —31 
Norfolk 173.7 201.3 —14 173.6 201. 2 —14 a aa 

Philadelphia 275.0 293. 9 —6 269. 6 287.2 —6 5.5 6.6 —17 
Port Arthur 92.5 102.7 —10 52.1 49.8 +5 40.3 §2.9 —24 
San Francisco 200, 2 176.7 +13 199.5 171.5 +16 a 5.2 —87 
Toledo : 58.4 66.7 —12 32.7 37.6 —13 25.7 29.1 —12 
Other 1,082.6 1,042.3 +4 955.9 893.4 +-7 126.6 149. 1 —15 

Total imports Dry-cargo imports Tanker imports 

Total 4,964.8 (5,197.3 —4 |4,470.5 |4, 720.4 —5 494.3 476.9 +4 
Baltimore ‘ 248. 2 246.3 +1 225.0 218.5 +3 23.2 27.8 —17 
Boston_- 336.1 383, 8 —12 314.5 364. 9 —14 21.5 18.9 +14 
Chicago 39.8 22.5 +77 39.8 22. 5 +-77 
Galveston... 97.7 54.5 +79 95. 2 50.8 +87 2.5 a7 —32 
Houston 95.5 74.2 +29 81.3 71.3 +14 14.3 3.0 +377 
Los Angeles : , 140.0 131, 2 +7 138.7 131.0 +6 1.4 a +600 
Mobile 24.2 31.0 —22 23.7 30.2 —22 5 .8 —38 
New Orleans 424.1 429.6 —|] 418.8 412.7 +1 5.3 16.9 —69 
Newport News 32.8 26.3 +25 32.8 26.0 +26 3 
New York 2 2, 241.5 |2, 593.1 —14 |2, 153.4 |2, 450.0 —12 RS, 2 143.1 —38 
Norfolk 70.4 79.9 —12 60. 2 62.1 —3 10. 2 17.8 —43 
Philadelphia ; 378.0 386. 0 —2| 248.8] 274.0 —9 129.2 | 112.0 +15 
Port Arthur. _- 28.7 rs +304 1 c*) tines 28.7 7.1 +304 
San Francisco 212. 2 223. 5 -—5 210.5 335.1 —6 2 ; +325 
Toledo... 1.6 1.1 +45 1.5 1.1 +36 (*) 

Other__. 594.0 507. 2 +17 426. 2 382. 2 +11 167.6 124.9 +34 


*Less than $50,000. 

! By including Newark, N. J., and Perth Amboy, N. J., with New York, as will be done in 1950, the figures for the 
total dollar value of exports at New York would then read $3,968,800,000 in 1949 and $4,423,300,000 in 1948, a decline of 
10 percent. 


2 By including Newark, N. J., and Perth Amboy, N. J., with New York, as will be done in 1950, the figures for the 
total dollar value of imports at New York would then read $2,325,500,000 in 1949 and $2,626,300,000 in 1948, a decline of 
11 percent. 

Source: Bureau of the Census. Foreign Trade Division Summary Report FT 972, United States Foreign Water-Borne 
Trade by United States Port, 1949. 

NOTE: Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from the sums of the rounded amounts. 
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thur, Houston, and Chicago. Decreases 
in import tonnage, ranging from 10 per- 
cent to 15 percent, occurred in New York, 
Norfolk, Mobile, Galveston, and New 
Orleans. (By including Newark, N. J., 
and Perth Amboy, N. J. in the New York 
figures, as will be done in the statistics 
for 1950, the import tonnage at New York 
would then show a 5-percent increase 
from 1948 to 1949.) 

Because of the general interest in a 
consolidated statement of traffic for the 
various types of foreign water-borne 
commerce handled at individual United 
States ports, the commercial or regular 
export and import vessel trade data, in 
table G, the in-transit trade data or 
movement of freight from one foreign 
country to another in table I, and the 
Department of Defense controlled cargo 
data appearing in table K, have been 
combined and are presented in table M. 
The above table shows the leading ports 
‘n the foreign water-borne commerce of 
the United States during 1948 and 1949 
and the percentage of increase or de- 
crease. 


Dollar Value of Trade Through 
Individual United States Ports 


In terms of dollar value as shown in 
table H, the majority of leading United 
States ports showed a percentage decline 
in export shipments (excluding in-transit 
and Defense controlled cargo) from 1948 
to 1949, which were somewhat less than 
the percentage declines for tonnage. 
San Francisco and Chicago actually 
showed substantial increases in the dollar 
value of exports despite pronounced 
drops in tonnage. The greatest declines 
were in Mobile with 36 percent and New- 
port News and Norfolk—each 14 percent. 

Notable percentage increases occurred 
in imports at Port Arthur with 304 per- 
cent; Galveston, 79 percent; and Chi- 
cago, 77 percent. Smaller percentage 
declines, affecting more important ports 
in the import trade, however, were more 
than ample to counterbalance the in- 
creases. The major declines were in 
Mobile, which showed a 22 percent de- 
crease in dollar value; New York with a 
14 percent decrease; and Boston and 
Norfolk—each 12 percent. (By includ- 
ing Newark, N. J., and Perth Amboy, 
N. J., in the New York figures as will be 
done in the statistics for 1950, the dollar 
value of imports at New York would then 
show a decline of 11 percent from 1948 to 
1949.) 


In-Transit Trade 


Most of the figures previously quoted 
did not cover merchandise laden on and 
unladen from vessels at United States 
ports during the in-transit movement of 
the merchandise from one foreign coun- 
try to another. The total weight of such 
merchandise laden at United States ports 
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during 1949 for out-bound movement to 
final destination amounted to 1,038,000 
long tons valued at $401,000,000 in com- 
parison with 1,615,000 long tons valued 
at $437,000,000 in 1948. The total weight 
of such merchandise unladen at United 
States ports in 1949 during the in-bound 
movement amounted to 3,936,000 long 
tons with a value of $267,000,000, in com- 
parison with 3,647,000 long tons valued 
at $299,000,000 in 1948. The fact that the 
in-bound tonnage was almost four times 
as great as the out-bound in 1949 is 
largely attributable to heavy shipments 
of crude petroleum entering Portland, 
Maine, from South America for trans- 
shipment to Canada via pipeline. These 
shipments, which are included in the in- 
bound figures, are not included in the 
out-bound figures, inasmuch as they are 
not laden aboard vessel when leaving the 
United States. 

The participation in the in-transit 
trade of the 15 United States ports se- 
lected for individual coverage under the 
regular export and import data is pre- 
sented in tables I and J. The decrease 
of approximately 577,000 long tons be- 
tween 1948 and 1949 in the out-bound 
in-transit tonnage laden at United States 
ports was occasioned principally by de- 
clines of 64 percent at Baltimore, 9 per- 
cent at New York, and 42 percent at the 
nonselected ports. The increase of 289,- 
000 long tons between 1948 and 1949 in 
the in-bound in-transit tonnage unladen 
at United States ports was due mainly to 
a 21 percent increase in the tonnage of 
crude petroleum unladen at Portland, 
Maine, for subsequent shipment to Can- 
ada. This increase was more than suffi- 
cient to offset decreases of varying per- 
centages at a number of the selected 
ports. 


Shipments on Department of 
Defense Controlled Vessels 


All of the figures previously quoted 
omit vessel export shipments by the 
United States Army and Navy for their 
own use abroad. In addition, most of the 
figures previously quoted exclude United 
States Department of Defense controlled 
cargo export shipments under special 
foreign-aid programs, such as Civilian 
Supply, Greek-Turkish Aid, Economic 
Cooperation Administration, and the 
like. Separate information, however, is 
available on export shipments of such 
Department of Defense controlled cargo. 
These shipments include those made on 
Army or Navy transports and United 
States flag commercial vessels chartered 
by the Department of Defense under 
time-, voyage-, or space-charter ar- 
rangements. The shipping weight of 
such special aid program shipments on 
Department of Defense controlled vessels 
totaled 9,300,000 long tons in 1949 in 
comparison with 8,400,000 long tons in 
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TABLE I.—Shipping Weight of Merchandise Laden on and Unladen from Vessels at 15 


Principal United States Ports During the In-Transit Movement 


Country to Another, Calendar Years 1949 and 1948 





Port 





Total._ 


Baltimore_____- a 
| as 
"aes 
Gelveston..........-. 
Houston______- ie 
OS SEE 
| re 
New Orleans__-.._-_- 
Newport News- - -- 

 _ } . >). aes 
Se 
Philadelphia______- aan 
IN ae 
San Francisco- eae 
. ia 
Other-____- 


| a 


SR eect as, 
Boston ___- 

Chicago__- ee 
Galveston. --..__--- 
Houston__-___- 

Los Angeles. 

Mobile______ 

New Orleans 

Newport News. - 

New York 2___ clientais 
Norfolk________- is eetecniecaie 
Philadelphia ° 
Port Arthur---._- 

San Francisco 
Toledo______- 

| Ss 


*Less than 500 long tons. 


[Shipping weight in thousands of long tons] 


weight 


Shipping | 
| Percent 


| 
Shipping 


weight Percent 





———| of change |_| of change 


1949 | 1948 | 


1949 | 1948 


from One Foreign 


Shipping 

weight Percent 
mn a 
1949 1948 
| 








Total laden (out-bound) 


1, 038 —36 | 
158 440 | —64 | 

1 11 | —91 
ietiontecth ) \ colcalaciaaimiaat 
4 36 —89 

40 52 —23 
15 |S fae ee 

(*) (*) | ee 
63 43 +47 
(*) te Banner 
468 513 | -4 
cD > — 
20 | —80 

16 | 19 —16 
267 464 —42 | 


o | 
Total unladen (in-bound) | 


3, 936 3, 647 | +8 | 
67 63 +6 | 
4 s —50 
(*) (*) P 
tw) (*) 
2 1 +100 
11 7 +57 
3 14 —79 | 
65 69 —6 
(*) *) 
376 480 —22 
(ee a: i 
50 65 | —23 
16 24 —33 
3, 340 2,915 +15 


Dry cargo laden 
(out-bound) 


| | 
945 | 1, 600 | —41 | 
158 | 440 —fi4 
1 11 —9l1 
masaeionin. (*) heii 
4 36 —89 |. 
40 52 | —Z3 |. 
15 15 | 
(*) C4 mabe 
63 43 +47 
(*) £ 4. 
468 513 —9 
*) (*) 
4 20 | 80 
“16 “19 | -16 
4174 449| 61 | 
Dry cargo unladen 
(in-bound) 
714} 992 | —28 | 
67 | 63 | +6 
4 | 8 | —50 
(*) (*) duces 
mf Sy ai 
2 1 | +100 |- 
11 7 | 4-57 
3 14 —79 
65 69 6 
(*) (*) 
375 480 —22 
(*) (*) 
0 65 | 23 
16 24 33 
119 “260 | 4 


——.. 


Tanker laden (out-bound) 





83 | 5 | +520 


7 a oe 
it 


Tanker unladen 
(in-bound) 


3,222 | 2,655 | +9) 


1 By including Newark, N. J. and Perth Amboy, N. J. with New York, as will be done in 1950, the shipping weights 
shown for New York would be unchanged since there is no record of out-bound in-transit cargo having been laden at 


these ports during 1949 and 1948. 


? By including Newark, N. J. and Perth Amboy, N. J. with New York, as will be done in 1950, the shipping weights 
shown for New York would be unchanged since in-bound in-transit cargo laden at these ports, during 1949 and 1948 was 


less than 500 long tons. 


3 Includes 3,218,000 long tons at Portland, Maine. 
4 Includes 2,655,000 long tons at Portand, Maine. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, Summary Report FT-981, Shipping Weight and Dollar Value 
of Merchandise Laden on and Unladenfrom Vesselsat United States Ports During the In- Transit Movement of the Merchandise 
from One Foreign Country to Another, 1948 and 1949. 

Note: Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from the sums of rounded amounts 


TABLE J.—Dollar Value of Merchandise Laden on and Unladen from Vessels at 15 Prin- 
cipal United States Ports During the In-Transit Movement from One Foreign Country 
to Another, Calendar Years 1949 and 1948 


Port 


Total _- 


Baltimore___- 
Boston__-- 
Chicago-_---- 
Galveston _- 
Houston____- 

Los Angeles___- 
Mobile___- 

New Orleans___--- 
Newport News. -- 
New York !_- 
Norfolk__- i 
Philadelphia_- 
Port Arthur-_-- 
San Francisco. 
Toledo__.- 
Other_-___ 





Footnotes at end of table. 


[Value in millions 


Value 





| Percent 

| of change | 
1949 | 1948 | 
Total laden (out-bound) 


401} 437 | 8 
14 | 37 | —62 | 
1 2 | —50 
“ue (*) ot ane 
2 15 | —87 | 
14 20 | —30 | 
‘ 5 | +60 | 
(*) a 1) Sas 
29 2B | +4 
(*) | 8 AER reas 
253 | 264 | —4 | 
(*) ‘iy: oe Saree 
2 | 7) ee 
8 _Y SCRAIER 
70 5 


of dollars} 


Value 
_ of change 
1949 1948 | 


Dry cargo laden (out- 
bound) 


398 | 437 9 
4| 37/| ~62 
1 | 2 | 50 
zs (*) 
2 | 15 87 
14 | 20 30 
8 | 5 +60 
(*) (*) 
29 28 +4 
‘i 1 | 
253 264 | —4 
(*) (*) | 
2 2 
"8 8 
67 55 +22 


| Percent 


| 
Value 
es — Percent 
| of change 
199 | 1948 | 


| Tanker laden (out-bound) 


3 (*) - 
; «% | << “ 
3 (=e 
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TaBLe J.—Dollar Value of Merchandise Laden on and Unladen from Vessels at 15 Prin- 
cipal United States Ports During the In-Transit Movement from One Foreign Country 
to Another, Calendar Years 1949 and 1948—Continued 





























——---_ Fi 
| Value | Value | | Value | 
— aaa: | al Percent | re: _| Percent 
Pat l of change | of change | l | of change 
1949 | 1948 1949 | 1948 1949 | 1948 
< Sa : Dry cargo unladen (in- Tanker unladen (in- 
| Total unladen (in-bound) ry a oy si | "bounls ( 
ae * ] — ke ——— \~ _ a — | | nner | —_ | ———— 
Total......-----------.-----| 267] 20) —11| 222] 24) -13| 45] 45 }......... 
net —|———_—|- i. —- — aceigiiiass 
Paltimore.......-.-.------ 4 | 3 | +33 | 4 | 3 +33 |---- ae Henini 
Daeon........ FO eS Re, 2 6 | —67 | 2 | 6 —67 |--- BSS, | 
SS eee Cee caee! See Th: Ee i ree (*) | (*) ASE REE EE POs 7 
Galveston . . -.------------ w----| (6%) | OM). | -----| (@ | © ao-----|-= omer oe 
Houston..--------------------- oe 1 ------ Ss) a 1 “in ae Seen 
ce ee eee 3 | 2 +50 3 | 2 nd EE EXCSRESt 
BEE 66censns Seiaeasaiodd mel 1 | 2 | —50 1 2 Se th ae, Sees sitiboaeees 
New Orleans---._--------- xe Oy 21 | —10 19 | 21 | eNO cacanaats LS as 
Newport News- -- bars oct Sea) ae | Cho & cena eee 7 CE 
ee inskeeetttel 163 | 187 —13 163 | 187 —13 *) < . Pere eae 
| ERNIE TE i: Oe ee: ae eee --| (@) 0 | @), |---------- Seer RS Sends 
I incite beienidacimnmn nis: 2 | 2 | sisi ade | 2 e |_ E Sa 
NE . SEE. Se eenrene! eta -|- .| S |-------~ Raneciaies 
San Francisco----- nanan | 11 | 8 | +38 | 11 8S Sg, ee , SEES . eae 
Toledo.....---------------- ----- ---~--|------ a eee ~--|------ i 2 e 
= = 62 | 67 | —7 | 17 22 





* Less than $500,000. 


1 By including Newark, N. J. and Perth Amboy, N. J. with New York, as will be done in 1950, the dollar values 
shown for New York would be unchanged since there is no record of out-bound in-transit cargo having been laden at 


these ports during 1949 and 1948. 


2 By including Newark, N. J. and Perth Amboy, N. J. with New York, as will be done in 1950, the dollar values 
shown for New York would be unchanged since in-bound in-transit cargo unladen at these ports during 1949 and 1948 


was valued at less than $500,000. 
3 Includes $44,000,000 at Portland, Maine. 
4 Includes $45,000,000 at Portland, Maine. 


SourcE: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, Summary Report FT 981, Shipping Weight and Dollar Value 
of Merchandise Laden on and Unladen From Vessels at United States Ports During the In-Transit Movement of the Merchan- 


dise From One Foreign Country to Another, 1948 and 1949. 


Norte: Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from the sums of rounded amounts. 


TaBLE K.—Shipping Weight of Depart- 
ment of Defense Controlled Cargo Ea- 
ported from 15 Principal United States 
Ports Under the United States Foreign 
Aid Programs, Calendar Years 1949 and 
1948 


[Shipping weight in thousands of long tons] 


Shipping weight | 











> i _____| Percent 
Port | of change 
| 1949 | 1948 

Total.........----| 9,258 | 8,367 | +11 
Baltimore... wantal 947 364 | +160 
Boston... -- oeel 73 12 | +508 
ee ie een —— (Rare SS 
aiveston...............| 820 1, 078 —24 
Houston____- a an 734 128 +473 
Los Angeles. .__-- (') (2) stpieteaie 
Se 332 551 —40 
New Orleans. .-. es 747 1, 577 —53 
Newport News____.---- 55 61 —10 
Oe 1, 191 1, 699 —30 
as 293 261 +12 
Philadelphia. ..._...___| 585 208 +181 
Port Arthur____ oot 186 129 +44 
San Francisco. ......._- | 4 285 2 631 | —55 
a es Se ee eee 
Other... _- mea wey | 6 1, 668 | +80 


1 Defense-controlled cargo exported January-March 
1949 reported with San Francisco; no exports of such cargo 
reported in remainder of the year. 

? Customs Districts of San Francisco and Los Angeles 
combined—separate information for each district not 
available, 

§ By including Newark, and Perth Amboy, N. J., with 
New York, as will be done in 1950, there would be no 
change in the figures shown for New York since no de- 
fense-controlled cargoes were exported from tbese ports 
during 1949 and 1948. 

‘Includes defense-controlled cargo exported January- 
March 1949 from Stockton, Oakland, Alameda, and Dis- 
trict of Los Angeles (including Long Beach and Hueneme) , 

5Includes defense-controlled cargo exported from 
Portland, Oreg., totaling 1,193,000 long tons. 

* Includes 660,000 long tons of defense-controlled cargo 
exported from Portland, Oreg. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Divi- 
sion, Summary Reports FT-976, Department of Defense 
Controlled Cargo Exported From the United States Under 
the United States Forergn Aid Programs, 1949: Summary 
Reports F'T-976, Participation of Army- or Navy-Operated 
Vessels (American Flag) in Shipments Under the United 
States Foreign Relief Programs, 1948. 
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1948. Atlantic coastal ports, through 
which 2,900,000 long tons had moved in 
1948, handled 3,500,000 long tons in 1949; 
Gulf ports handled 3,700,000 long tons in 
1948 and 3,000,000 long tons in 1949; and 
Pacific ports handled 1,800,000 long tons 
in 1948 and 2,800,000 long tons in 1949. 
As shown in table K, the following ports 
handled the largest amounts of export 
shipments on Department of Defense 
controlled vessels in 1949: Portland 
Oreg., and New York, each with 1,200,000 
long tons; Baltimore, 950,000 long tons; 
and Galveston, 800,000 long tons. 

As shown in table L, shipments on De- 
partment of Defense controlled vessels 
under these special aid programs in 1949 
were made principally to Germany, Ja- 
pan, Austria, and Korea, and consisted 
mainly of grains. Despite the increase 
in shipping weight, the total dollar value 
of shipments on Department of Defense 
controlled vessels declined to $968,712,- 
000 from $1,129,300,000 during 1948. 


Commodity Composition of 
Vessel Shipments 


On the basis of preliminary figures 
compiled for 1948 and 1949 by the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
from data on the foreign water-borne 
commerce of the United States furnished 
by the Bureau of the Census, the com- 
modity composition of dry-cargo and 
tanker shipments is shown in accom- 
panying tables N and O. 

The out-bound ocean-borne figures for 
1948 and 1949 include exports and out- 


bound in-transit shipments but exclude 
all shipments on Department of De- 
fense controlled vessels which have been 
treated previously. The commodities se- 
lected account for about 75 percent of 
the total out-bound commerce. 

The in-bound ocean-borne figures for 
1949 include imports and in-bound in- 
transit shipments. The commodities se- 
lected account for about 87 percent of 
the total in-bound commerce. 

The coverage for the out-bound and 
in-bound trade at the Great Lakes is 
identical with the out-bound and in- 
bound ocean-borne coverage. With re- 
gard to the total out-bound commerce 
at the Great Lakes in 1949, the commod- 
ities selected account for about 96 per- 
cent; with regard to the total in-bound 
commerce at the Great Lakes in 1949, 
the commodities selected account for 
about 91 percent. 


NOTE ON “COVERAGE” OF TERMS 
AND FIGURES IN FOREGOING 
STUDY 


EXPORTS—IMPORTS 


Vessel export figures in this article as pre- 
sented in tables A through H, inclusive, in- 
clude exports of United States merchandise 
and reexports of foreign merchandise; trade 
between Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
and foreign countries; export shipments to 
United States Government agencies except 
the United States Armed Forces; and exports 
under the various foreign assistance pro- 
grams made on commercial vessels. Ex- 
cluded from export figures are shipments to 
the United States Armed Forces abroad for 
their own use, shipments on Department of 
Defense controlled vessels as described be- 
low, and shipments between continental 
United States and the Territories and Pos- 
sessions. Exports by vessel are credited to 
the Customs District and port at which the 
merchandise was laden. In the case of trade 
area, exports are credited to the foreign-trade 
area at which the merchandise was unladen. 

Vessel import figures in this article as pre- 
sented in tables A through H, inclusive, are 
general imports and represent the total of 
imports for immediate consumption plus en- 
tries into Customs bonded storage and man- 
ufacturing warehouses. Imports by vessel are 
credited to the Customs District and port at 
which the merchandise was unladen, even 
though this may be different from the Cus- 
toms District in which the goods were en- 
tered into warehouses or entered for imme- 
diate consumption. In the case of the trade 
area, imports are credited to the foreign- 
trade area at which the merchandise was 
laden. 

The export and import figures do not in- 
clude information on arrivals or departures 
of cargo moving in-transit through the 
United States from one foreign country to 
another as described below. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE CONTROLLED 
CarRGo 


Export shipments on Department of De- 
fense controlled vessels, which are included 
in the total United States export statistics 
such as in Bureau of the Census Summary 
Reports FT 900, 930, 950, 410, and 420, are 
not included in the export figures shown 
in tables A through H of this article, but 
information on such shipments is presented 
in tables K and L and incorporated in table 
M. Department of Defense controlled vessel 
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TABLE L.—Shipping Weight of United States Exports Under the United States Foreign 


Aid Programs on Department of Defense Controlled Vessels, by Commodity, Calendar 


Year 1949 


{Shipping weight in thousands of long tons] 


Commodity Total | Germany 

Total ; 9, 258 3, 921 
Barley : 426 | 65 | 
Corn, except seed 1, 547 | 1, 185 
Grain sorghums. ; 523 429 | 
Oats-_- : 116 | 84 | 
Rye ° - 186 | 94 | 
Wheat b 3, 843 1, 552 
Wheat flour, wholly U.S. wheat 255 53 
Soybeans___- = 316 | 160 | 
Sawmill products - ae 76 
Anthracite coal__ 79 
Bituminous coal_- 248 
Other commodities - eR 1, 648 299 


*Less than 500 long tons. 


Japan Austria Korea Greece Trieste Other : 
countries 
3, 718 784 591 153 35 56 
340 21 
238 124 
94 |_- 
‘ig, 5 ‘ 27 
) 92 
1, 862 401 28 l 
75 63 58 3 3 
156 ‘ 
26 45 5 (*) 
79 
248 
600 78 546 63 4 52 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division, Summary Report FT-976, Depart ment of Defense Controlled 
Cargo Exported from the United States under the United States Foreign Aid Programs. 
Note: Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from rounded amounts. 


TABLE M.—Consolidated Tonnage Handled at 15 Principal United States Ports, 1949 and 
1 / 


1948 


{Thousands of long tons] 


1949 
Port - nat 

Total In-bound 

Total 147, 478 73, 017 
Baltimore_ 15, 202 10, 098 
Boston 3, 432 3, 057 
Chicago 1,711 505 
Galveston_ 4, 749 343 
Houston - eee 5, 664 1, 241 
Los Angeles* 2, 211 991 
Mobile._._....-_- 2, 440 1,771 
New Orleans__- 7, 130 2, 820 
Newport News 4, 798 146 
New York !__ 21, 905 13, 051 
Norfolk _____- 6, 695 1, 524 
Philadelphia__- 14, 809 11, 484 
Port Arthur 3, 517 1, 542 
San Francisco* 1, 824 894 
Toledo_- 4, 423 192 
Other_- 2 46, 967 23, 357 


Out-bound 





1948 
Percent ae 
change 
Total In-bound | Out-bound 
74, 461 —3 152, 672 63, 840 &S, S32 
5, 104 15, 199 9, 220 5, 979 
375 +22 2, 823 2, 533 200 
1, 206 —10 1, 900 222 1, 678 
4, 406 —2 4,825 384 4,441 
4, 423 +46 3, 877 341 3, 536 
1, 220 +17 1, 888 695 1, 193 
669 —3] 3, 551 2, 022 1, 529 
4,310 —20 &, 891 3, 133 5, 758 
4, 652 —28 6, 658 118 6, 540 
‘ —16 26, 110 15, 465 10, 645 
5 —21 | 8, 519 1, 760 6, 759 
+16 12, 765 9, 294 3, 471 
+41 2, 495 404 2, 091 
—16 2, 162 704 1, 458 
—l1 4, 947 189 4, 758 
+2 3 46, 060 17, 355 28, 705 


1 By including Newark, N. J., and Perth Amboy, N.J., with New York, as will be done in 1950, the total tonnage for 
New York would then read 26,949,000 long tons in 1949 and 28,001,000 long tons in 1948, a decline of 4 percent. 

2 Includes 3,647,000 long tons at Portland, Maine, 3,216,000 long tons at Newark, N. J., 2,094,000 long tons at Chester 
(including Marcus Hook), Pa., and 1,828,000 long tons at Perth Amboy, N. J. 

3 Includes 2,944,000 long tons at Portland, Maine, 1,767,000 long tons at Chester (including Marcus Hook), Pa., 1,464,000 
long tons at Newark, N. J., and 427,000 long tons at Perth Amboy, N. J. 


SouRcE: Bureau of the Census Tabulations FT 972, 976, and 981. 
Norte: Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from the sums of rounded amounts. 
For ports indicated by an asterisk (*) also see footnotes to table K. 


shipments represent export shipments under 
special programs such as Civilian Supply, 
Economic Cooperation Administration, and 
Greek-Turkish Aid, made by the Department 
of the Army or Department of the Navy under 
the following arrangements: 


1. Shipments under these programs by 
the Departments of the Army and Navy on 
United States flag commercial vessels. In 
most cases, the vessels are chartered by 
the Army or Navy under time-, voyage-, or 
space-charter arrangement. 

2. Shipments under these programs by 
the Departments of the Army and Navy, on 
Army or Navy transports (vessels owned 
and operated by the Army or Navy). 


Import shipments on Army or Navy trans- 
ports (vessels owned and operated by the 
Army or Navy) which are included in the 
total United States import statistics such as 
in Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Divi- 
sion Summary Reports FT 900, 930, 950, 110, 
and 120, are not included in the import 
figures shown in this article, but any import 
shipments on vessels chartered by the Army 
or Navy under time-charter arrangements are 
included (export shipments under such ar- 
rangements are ercluded from the export 
vessel shipping statistics) . 
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In-TRANSIT MERCHANDISE 


Information on in-transit merchandise ar- 
riving at or departing from a United States 
port by vessel is not included in the export 
or import figures shown in tables A through 
H, K, or L, or in the related text, but is 
included in tables I and J and incorporated 
in tables M, N, and O. The information on 
in-transit merchandise presented in these 
tables includes merchandise from a foreign 
country unladen from a vessel at a United 
States port and shipped out of the United 
States to a foreign country by vessel or by 
another method of transportation without 
having been entered as an import or without 
having left United States Customs custody. 
The information in the in-transit tables also 
includes information on the out-bound ship- 
ment of the in-transit merchandise when it 
leaves the United States for the foreign coun- 
try by vessel from a United States port. The 
in-transit movement of merchandise through 
the United States, whether arriving or de- 
parting by vessel or by other means of trans- 
portation, may take place under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


1. Foreign merchandise may be trans- 
ferred from one vessel to another in the 
United States port of arrival and shipped 





TABLE N.—Principal Commodities in the 
Foreign Water-Borne Trade of the 
United States, Ocean-Borne Through 
Seaboard Coastal Areas, 1949 and 1948 


[Shipping weight in millions of long tons] 


: ' Percent 
Commodity 1949 1948 of 
change 


OvtT-BOUND 


Bituminous coal 10.3 17.5 ~4] 
Petroleum and products 9.8 11.7 —16 
Wheat 5.1 5.9 ~14 
Steel-mill products 3.4 3.2 +6 
Wheat flour 1.3 2.3 —43 
Sulfur. 1.3 1.2 +8 
Cotton, unmanufactured LZ x +26 
Corn... eS 2 +559 
Anthracite coal L.2 1.5 —-H 
Phosphatic-fertilizer materials 1.0 6 +67 
Sawmill products ia 1.0 —10 
IN-BOUND 

Petroleum and products 35.8 20.0 +23 
Iron ore and concentrates 5.4 19 +10 
Sugar 3.4 3.0 +13 
Aluminum ore and concen- 

trates 2.9 2.8 +4 
Nonmetallic minerals, n. e. s 2.6 2.9 10 
Manganese 1.5 1.3 +15 
Bananas, fresh or frozen 1.5 1.6 —§ 
Coffee, raw or green 3 1.3 
Molasses, honey, sirup, and 

other related sugar products 1.3 1.2 +8 
Standard newsprint paper 1.1 9 +22 
Chrome 1.1 1.4 —2I 
Rubber, crude, and _ allied 

gums_.. 7 ba} —13 
Nitrogenous fertilizers and 

fertilizer materials a Ph 


SOURCE: Special tabulations prepared by Corps of 
Engineers, Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
from data furnished by the Bureau of the Census 


TABLE O.—Principal Commodities in the 
Foreign Water-Borne Trade of the 
United States at the Great Lakes, 1949 
and 1948 


[Shipping weight in millions of long tons] 
Percent 
Commodity 1949 1948 of 
change 


OvuT-BOUND 


Bituminous coal_- 10. 4 16.8 38 
Iron ore and concentrates 2% 2.9 _ 
Petroleum and products 1.1 1.3 15 
Nonmetallic minerals, n. e. s .8 | 8 

Corn... 4 2 +100 
Wheat. eS (*) 

Coke a te 

IN-BOUND 

Iron ore and concentrates ee, 1.0 +7 
Pulpwood oa 1.2 —42 
Barley 4 2 +100 
Newsprint paper. - 3 3 

Sand and gravel 3 3 

Wheat 3 2 +50) 
Oats_- . 1 2 —i0 
Fodders and feeds, n. e. s ] 


*Less than 50,000 long tons. 


Source: Special tabulations prepared by Corps of 
Army Engineers, Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, from data furnished by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


to a foreign country without being released 
from Customs custody in the United States. 

2. Foreign merchandise may enter the 
United States at a border point or port 
to be shipped through the United States 
under Customs bond, leaving the United 
States at a border point or port other than 
that at which it arrived. 

3. Foreign merchandise may be with- 
drawn from a General Order Warehouse 
for immediate export or for transportation 
and export (such merchandise was not re- 
corded as an import when it entered the 
warehouse). 

4. Foreign merchandise may be exported 
directly from a United States Foreign- 
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Trade Zone after having been deposited 
in Foreign-Trade Zones without being en- 
tered as an import. Foreign merchandise 
entering the United States from a Foreign- 
Trade Zone for shipment to a foreign coun- 
try is excluded from the in-bound in- 
transit statistics. 


TYPE OF SERVICE 


This article gives the shipping weight of 
exports and imports of merchandise carried 
on tankers and on dry-cargo vessels accord- 
ing to type of service, i. e., “liner” and “‘ir- 
regular or tramp.” Liner service is defined 
as that type of common carrier service of- 
fered by a regular line operator of vessels 
on berth. The itineraries and sailing sched- 
ules of vessels in liner service are predeter- 
mined and fixed. Irregular or tramp service 
is that type of service afforded by vessels, 
other than tanker vessels, which are char- 
tered or otherwise hired for the carriage of 
goods on special voyages. Vessels in this 
type of service are not on berth, and their 
sailing schedules are not predetermined and 
fixed. 

The data presented in this article are pre- 
liminary and subject to revision. 





FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 








(Continued from p. 32) 


transport service equipment, accessories and 
components, tires. 

The Board of Trade has agreed to allow 
a limited number of American vehicles to 
be imported for display at the exhibition. 


Smithfield Show and Agriculture Machinery 
Exhibition, December 4-8, 1950 


This show was revived last year, and the 
tremendous interest it created prompted the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
in conjunction with the Smithfield Club and 
the Agricultural Engineers’ Association, to 
hold it again in 1950. It will be devoted to 
prime fatstock, including sheep, cattle, and 
pigs, along with a complete collection of trac- 
tors, machinery, implements, and services 
representing the latest methods for agri- 
cultural and horticultural production. 

The organizers of these three shows have 
arranged for numerous facilities to be made 
available to overseas visitors. Information 
on the facilities will be supplied on request 
indicating the prospective visitor’s home or 
European address, or on presentation of his 
passport at the entrance to the exhibitions, 
where a staff of interpreters will be available. 


Import-License System for 
Exhibits at Italian Fairs 


The following information concerning im- 
port licenses for products to be exhibited at 
Italian fairs, published in the Board of 
Trade Journal of July 8, 1950, may be of 
interest to United States firms: 

The Italian authorities have for some time 
past granted to foreign exhibitors at their 
numerous international fairs and exhibitions 
the facility of converting temporary import 
licenses into definite licenses. At a time 
when imports are so severely restricted by 
quotas this opportunity to import goods 
extra quota is undoubtedly very attractive. 
Where trade is not on a compensation basis, 
currency ceiling quotas are fixed by the 
Italian authorities. This does not apply, of 
course, to commodities for which the grant- 
ing of definite licenses is on a reciprocal 
basis. 


August 21, 1950 


“Exhibitors must obtain from the fair or 
exhibition authorities a certificate that 
goods have in fact been exhibited at a par- 
ticular event. This voucher is in the form 
of an assurance that a definite import license 
will be granted. In the past application had 
then to be made to the Ministry for Foreign 
Trade, attaching the assurance voucher (af- 
fidamento), for a definite import license. 

“To avoid delays which have occurred as 
the result of all applications for every fair 
and exhibition in Italy having to pass 
through the bottleneck of one office at the 
Ministry for Foreign Trade, the Italian au- 
thorities have now evolved a system of li- 
censing offices at each event. In consulta- 
tion with the central licensing authority an 
exhibition quota is fixed for each exhibiting 
country (where no quota has already been 
negotiated on a compensation basis) in ad- 
vance of the event. This quota is not pub- 
lished. Exhibitors must still obtain the as- 
surance voucher; but on production of this 
to the fair licensing officer, the latter will 
issue a definite import license provided the 
ceiling quota for the particular country has 
not been exceeded. 

“In reporting the above, the British Em- 
bassy at Rome state that they have been 
assured by the Italian authorities that the 
facility is not limited to goods actually dis- 
played. Should orders for a certain com- 
modity in excess of the quantity covered by 
the assurance voucher be received, it might 
be possible to secure a definite license to 
cover the excess. Such cases would, however, 
undoubtedly have to be referred to the cen- 
tral authority for decision on merit.” 

The fairs and exhibitions to be held in 
Italy are: 


Fairs and Exhibitions and 1950 Date 


International Tourist and Sports Equipment 
Fair, Trento, August 12-27. 

International Fashion Festival, Venice, Sep- 
tember 6-10. 

International Preserved Foods and Packing 
Exhibition, Parma, September 8-25. 

International Levant Fair, Bari, September 
9-26. 

International Electric Appliance Exhibition, 
Bologna, September 16—October 1. 

International Sample Fair, Bolzano, Septem- 
ber 23—October 8. 

International Western Trade Fair and Inter- 
national Exhibition of Cinematography, 
Turin, September 30—October 20. 

International Cycle & Motor Cycle Exposition, 
Milan, December 2-11. 


1951 Date 


International Automobile Exhibition, Turin, 
May.* 

International Trade Fair, Milan, Spring.* 

International Trade Fair, Padua, June.* 


New Delhi Dental Exhibition 
Invites U. S. Participation 


A Dental Health Exhibition will be held in 
New Delhi, India, during the second week of 
October 1950, under the auspices of the All 
India Dental Association. The association 
invites American firms to participate in the 
event with samples of the latest dental 
equipment. 

Detailed information concerning the exhi- 
bition may be obtained by writing directly 
to the All India Dental Association, 13 Cuzon 
Road, New Delhi, India. 

Applications for exhibit space at the 
above-listed events may be obtained from 
the Office of Commercial Attaché, 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

[For further information, write to Fairs 
and Exhibitions Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 


*Dates not available as yet. 





WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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is interested in contacting manufacturers of 
automotive parts and equipment, industrial 
tools and appliances, domestic laundry 
equipment, and other lines open for repre- 
sentation in New Zealand; also, requests 
technical information on manufacturing 
methods of domestic laundry equipment and 
allied lines. Scheduled to arrive August 3, 
via San Francisco, for a month’s visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Messrs. Dayton Price and Co., 
Ltd., 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, 
Buffalo, and New York. 

74. Norway—Hilda S. Ege, representing 
firm of same name (manufacturer); 20 Court 
Adelersgate, Oslo, is interested in exporting 
dolls in Norwegian national costumes, and 
hand-knitted sweaters. Scheduled to arrive 
August 7, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Norwegian Consulate, 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Cleveland. 

75. Sweden—Anders Myrtin, representing 
AB. Nils-Johan, 51 Hdégbergsgatan, Stock- 
holm, is interested in marketing Swedish 
cutlery and household hardware in the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive July 27, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: Commodore Hotel, Lexington Ave- 
nue and Forty-Second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and Houston. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

76. Sweden—Gé6ran Norlander, represent- 
ing AB. Sveaexport (manufacturer, importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 17 Vastra Tradgirdsga- 
tan, Stockholm, is interested in exporting 
Swedish industrial products, such as drills, 
broaches, and tools, made of Swedish high- 
speed tool steel; also, lock washers and simi- 
lar items. Scheduled to arrive July 31, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o T. Gotaas & Co., Inc., 20 Pine 
Street, New York, N. Y.; and the St. Clair 
Hotel, 162 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 
Itinerary: Chicago, Detroit, and New York. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

77. Sweden—Stig Regnell (civil engineer), 
Dellensvagen 5, Johanneshov, is interested in 
the sale of patents concerning storing of 
oil (oil tanks) and wood-stave pipes, and re- 
quests technical information concerning de- 
sign and construction of water power plants 
and dams. It is reported that visitor is a 
member of the Swedish Water Power Associ- 
ation. Scheduled to arrive August 22, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Swedish Embassy, 2247 R Street, 
NW., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, 
Portland (Oregon), San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and Nashville. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United States 
from this Branch and from the Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price is $1 
a list for each country. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Nor- 
way. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Mexico. 
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Cotton Waste, Linter, and Shoddy Man- 
ufacturers and Exporters—Mexico. 

Dairy Industry—Peru. 

Dentists—Cuba. 

Firearm and Ammunition Manufacturers— 
Switzerland. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers and Ex- 
porters—Mexico. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Turkey. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands. 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Importers and 
Dealers—Mexico. 

Livestock Importers, Dealers, Breeders, and 
Producers—Panama. 

Metal and Scrap Metal Importers and Deal- 
crs—Mexico. 

Motorbus Lines and Transport Compa- 
nies—Italy. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Thailand. 

Raw-Silk Exporters—lItaly. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—India. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Mexico. 

Vegetable Growers and Exporters—France. 

Wire, Ferrous and Nonferrous, Manufac- 
turers and Fabricators—France. 





Exhibits of Foreign and 
Domestic Goods Helped 
Dramatize World Trade Week 


International trade was dramatized during 
World Trade Week, May 21-27, 1950, through 
exhibits of imported and American export 
commodities in many cities in the United 
States, including Washington; New York 
City; Springfield, Mass.; Dayton, Ohio; De- 
troit; St. Louis; Dallas; Galveston; Seattle; 
San Francisco; and Los Angeles. 

The Third Annual World Trade Fair, held 
in the Scottish Rite Auditorium in San 
Francisco, was composed of more than 100 
exhibition booths showing a wide variety of 
foreign and domestic products, as well as 
services, with emphasis on imports. In addi- 
tion to exhibits by a number of San Fran- 
cisco importers, certain foreign governments 
had extensive displays of goods produced in 
their respective countries, among which were 
the Netherlands, France, Sweden, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Products of Israel, Nor- 
way, Spain, Great Britain, the Philippines, 
Mexico, and other countries were displayed 
by either private importers or trade organi- 
zations. It was estimated that some 20,000 
persons attended this event. 

In Washington, D. C., a World Trade Week 
Exhibition was held in the lobby of the main 
building of the United States Department of 
Commerce. Countries represented in this 
event were Austria, Benelux, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Ireland, Israel, Norway, 
Turkey, Italy, and Spain. The Washington 
Board of Trade estimated that nearly 20,000 
persons visited this Exhibition. Most of the 
products on display were of the consumer- 
goods type, and ranged from various types 
of handicrafts, such as specialized textiles, 
articles of silver, tortoise shell, ceramics, 
household articles, and clothing accessories, 
to the latest-style motor scooter imported 
from Italy. It was reported that numerous 
orders were taken, and many helpful sug- 
gestions and advice on designing, packaging, 
and marketing of these items were received 
by the exhibitors. An international exhibi- 
tion, at which a vast array of foreign and 
domestic goods, as well as services, was 
shown, was sponsored by the School of For- 
eign Service of Georgetown University. 

In New York City, where the slogan for 
the Week was “Buy and Import,” the im- 
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portance of two-way trade was dramatized 
by window displays of foreign merchandise 
arranged by numerous firms and business 
organizations. 

The technique of dramatizing interna- 
tional trade through window displays of im- 
ported and American export merchandise 
was also used in St. Louis, Detroit, Rich- 
mond, Dallas, and Seattle. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
has sponsored World Trade Week on a na- 
tional basis since 1935. The United States 
Department of Commerce, through its Office 
of International Trade and through its 
Field Offices, has cooperated with the Cham- 
bers of Commerce throughout the United 
States in promoting this event. In addition 
to the numerous department stores and 
many other firms that responded generously 
to the appeal of the foreign-trade depart- 
ments of the local chambers of commerce 
and the Field Offices of the United States 
Department of Commerce for cooperation in 
celebrating World Trade Week, one must 
note such organizations as the Export Man- 
agers Clubs of Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Louis; the Foreign Trade Club of Detroit; 
the National Council of American Importers, 
Inc., New York; Georgetown University of 
Washington, D. C.; Notre Dame University, 
South Bend, Indiana; Chico State College of 
California; and foreign consular offices, as 
well as numerous other organizations deal- 
ing with various aspects of foreign trade— 
too numerous to list here. 





(Continued from p. 22) 


Sodium ethylisoamylbarbiturate (an 
acylurea). 

Sodium ethyl (a-methylbutyl) barbitu- 
rate (an acylurea). 

Sodium a-methylbutylallylbarbiturate 
(an acylurea). 

Succinic acid, but not including isosuc. 
cinic (methylmalonic) acid. 


The Board of Trade has also issued an 
order, effective on July 1, 1950, adding the 
following chemicals to the list of items liable 
to key-industry duty: 

Barium manganate, benzyldimethylcar- 
binol, benzyldimethylcarbinyl acetate, 
x-azoisopropyl cyanide, ethylenethio- 
urea. 


United States 


Exchange and Finance 
SUPPLEMENTARY 'TAX PROTOCOLS WITH 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA SIGNED 


(See item under heading of “Union of 
South Africa.’’) 





companies. 
other a casualty company. 


Notes on Insurance in Mexico 
(Prepared in Insurance Branch, Office of International Trade) 


There were 68 insurance companies in Mexico in 1948. Of these, 2 were 
foreign companies—l1l United States and 1 Canadian—both life-insurance 
Two were owned by the Mexican Government—1 a life and the 
The Government-owned life-insurance company 
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was sold in May 1949 to private interests. Fire insurance was written by 47 
companies, life insurance by 20, marine insurance by 26, automobile by 24, 
civil liability by 9, accident and health by 6, agricultural by 4, credit by 1 
and miscellaneous branches by 13. The largest single branches of insur- 
ance written were fire insurance and life insurance; marine was the third 
largest. 

From 1938 to 1948 the national income of Mexico increased four times, 
it has been estimated, from 5,323,000,000 pesos to 20,000,000,000 pesos. 
During the same period, the reserves of the insurance companies increased 
five times, from 63,000,000 to 327,000,000 pesos. In 1938, the capital of 
insurance companies was 12,000,000 pesos; by 1948 it had increased six 
times, to 72,000,000 pesos. Yearly premiums increased six times, from 
36,000,000 to 207,000,000 pesos. Total life insurance in force increased 10 
times, from 121,000,000 pesos in 1938 to 1,285,000,000 in 1948. 

Mexico has a social-insurance system providing for insurance for employed 
persons against industrial accidents and diseases, sickness, maternity, dis- 
ability, old age, and death. The system at present applies mainly to urban 
workers, although the law contemplates gradual extension to cover rural 
workers as well. Operations are reported to be limited to the Federal District 
and the cities of Puebla, Monterrey, Guadalajara, Orizaba, and Tlaxcala. It 
is planned eventually to extend operations over the entire country, and the 
President is authorized by law to put the program into operation in any part 
of Mexico. Benefits are financed by contributions paid by employers, work- 
ers, and the Federal Government, except for workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, which is paid for entirely by the employer. Many collective labor con- 
tracts in force, however, call for payment by the employer of the workers’ 
contributions to social insurance as well as his own. Administration of the 
system is handled by regional offices of the Mexican Social Insurance Insti- 
tute, under the general supervision of the Ministry of Economy. 
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